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Eo Correspondents. 
‘“Providence.’’—Will make enquiries anent the “Chess” games to which you refer. 
K.’s.—The throw for a horse is off, as it resulted in a tie. — 
“Beppo.”’—Get Skinner’s edition of “Youatt on the Horse;’’ will cost you $1,50. 
Your Trustee filly is notan ‘‘own’’ sister to Fashion, as she is not out of the same 
dam. Send your gelding to any one of the crack trainers on Long Island. Would 


d see for yourself. 
—_ oh Withe: ailine choad be 1760 yards in length, measured three feet from the 
ing on the straight stretches and five feet around the turns. 


pene on N. 0. Post Office for you, dispatched two 


_ ©. C.—You will find a letter in the 
og ee is no Cleveland Bay stallion in this city that we are aware of. Would 
advise you to breed to Tom Crib, or Wm. tell. The latter stands on Long Island, the 
former at Newburgh, about 78 miles up the Hudson, from this city. 

J. R. R.—We doubt if as good time can be made on ice as on first rate course. 
There are horses, you mind, which can hardly be beaten when the track is deep in 
mud, Henry Areby, for instance, who could run four miles in about eight minutes if 
the course was knee deep, and this was abeut the best time he could make anyhow. 
A great many trotters, however, can trot as fast or faster on ice, a short distance, as 
they can on our dirt tracks. ‘ é 

“Enquirer.”’—The Propeller of a steamship can be ungeared and triced up in ordinary 
eases, £0 as not to impede the sailing of the vessel when her commander does not 
wish to waste coal. Most of the commanders of the Cunard and Collins Lines—to 
gay nothing of others—understand this matter perfectly, and act accordingly. 

S. J.—You can have the Newfoundland at the price named. 

A. G. 8.—Pleaty of good fishing within twemty miles of town. If you will call at 
the office we will “put you up to a thing or two,” b 

“Harry.”’—The bet is eff. C. bas no claim to the forfeit. _ 

We have in type or on file quite a number of original communications, which will 
appear next Saturday. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 8, 1856. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lowpox, Feb. 15, 1856. 

Dear “Spirit” —Reading in the last few numbers of your journal of the 
glorious sleighing enjoyed in yours and the adjaceat cities is enough to 
make a man cave im from the want of joining or making one among a par- 
ty following a ‘six in hand ;” but here such sights are unknown; and 
only those who have had the pleasure of enjoying them know how to ap- 
preciate. From all accounts, winter with you has been s@vere enough, 
but in this country it has been quite the reverse, the winter having been 
the mildest known for many years. With the exceptionof a week be- 
fore Christmas we have not known what it was to have frost; the parks 
have continued their verdant appearance, and the past few weeks we 
have had nothing but rain, rain, rain. 

The ground is too soft for steeple chases and cross country sports, yet 
some have taken piace, the Lincoln and Bath Steeple Chases being the 
most important. These meetings have taken place unusually early this 
spring, in eonsequence of which they have not been so well attended, or 
brought out such good fields as usual. The Liverpool Steeple Chase, 
which is the next important event, will take place on the 26th, and as 
much interest is manifested in it, there will be a good field, and no doubt 
well attended. 

The most important flat race soon to come off—the Chester Cup—has 
already forty-six acceptances, butas itis doubtful how many of these 
may come to the “scratch,” betting has a wide range. Among the light 
weghts, Yellow Jack is the most in demand, being at about 15 to 1; but 
seme Of the old horses that have seen Newmarket before will, in my 
opinion, be more likely to come off ahead. 


An interesting trotting match came off a few miles down the road, on 
Tuesday last, which, although the weather was very bad, was well at- 
tended, Mr. Wilson’s grey horse, Major, eight years old, met Mr. Payne’s 
black gelding Prince, six years, in a contest for £50 a side. Numerous 
friends of both gentlemen had bcen invited, and the number of vehicles 
on the road gave it quite a race day appearance. Although no announce- 
ment had been made publicly, not less than from three to four hundred 
assembled, so that the entire distance, one mile, was well “dotted” with 
vehicles. Mr. Payne’s Prince was well known at Richmond ard Houns- 
ow, and seldom was a nag seen in that part of the country that could 
bold a “fly” tohim. Indeed, for the past two years he has “picked up” 

verything that happened that way with any speed. Some four weeks 
‘nce he found his match in Mr. Wilson’s splendid grey horse Major, 
ho trotted him off his legs. Mr. P. didn’t like it, and wouldn’t have it, 
nd after being vanquished over the road the first meeting, offered to bet 


purse of £50 that his little horse could and would beat the 
Ome future day. 




















grey, at 
It was arranged that a fair trial should take place on 


Huesday, Feb. 12, near Hounslow, at 2 o’clock, P. M. The vehicles 
vey Were to trotin were not named, and as trotting sulkies are not 
Pin here, they appeared in light two-wheeled carts. The roads were 
‘tand muddy, but both horses looked in good trim, and as Mr. Wilson 
a Come with his grey one to Mr. Payne’s own ground, as it were, the 
- had the best in betting. The crowd were willing to lay their money 
he me to 1 was offered and taken on the gelding. The little horse 
ee : ‘ull team,” and some to spare, while the grey looked as if he 
ki 4 ng and able todo a good journey. As soon as the road could be 
| _ “sorter clear, the nags came to time, the word was given, and 
{ rant The little Prince made such good play with his legs that 
¥ Sie a of the grey, and while the mud flew on both sides, 
bthe hele. me quietly urging their animals to the top of their speed, 
Oepare ~ pon gelding was a good two lengths ahead, and at the 
vaght ruth ioe aimed victor by half a length. The news was soon 
fered to la . the starting point, and elated Mr. Payne’s friends, who 
0 heats mh Fes I, and even 5 to 1, that he would win one of the next 
few paestaiaae pe parties felt little inclined to take such odds. But 
oy wens*ain oe mer ere the horses came up fortheir return mile. 
tle one “pla » both flying as the wind, the grey with long strides, the 

P’aying the fine.” For some distance they continued neck and 
rey continued steady, was soon two lengths 


k, the gelding broke, old g 
Uzfe60 


4+Sp4+7 
v.26 





ahead, kept gaining on the little one, who couldn’t be got in till more 
than half the distance was over, which gave grey a chance to have itall 
his own way, who won cleverly by half a dozen lengths. This rather 
changed the appearance of things, and the Paynites were not quite so 
free to lay 3 or 5 to 1, but, confident of their nag,2 to 1 was offered and 
taken. The chances now appeared more equal, and the horses were 
soon up and off for the last and deciding heat. For the first half they 
continued even as two pins, but during the last half the grey’s legs 
showed too long for the gelding’s, by outfoeting him some two lengths 
at the finish, thus winning the purse, and allowing his backers to pocket 
the odds taken at the outset, Considering the state of the roads, the time 
made was good, it being, first mile 2:45, second 3:05, third 2:48}, All 
parties enjoyed the sport, and Mr. Wilson showed his liberality by invit- 
ing his opponent and friends on both sides to partake of a Richmond 
dinner. About twenty-five sat down, and before we parted the £50 won 
was pretty well melted. Conld more encouragement be offered to trotting 
matches, I believe it would soon take a favorable position among the 
sports of the Turf on this side, butas long as sporting men confine 
themselves to running only, there is but little hope of seeing trotttng ia- 
troduced. 

The new horse repository opened last year over the water has become 
a very popular.resort. The building is about 200 feet in length, and has 
extensive grounds attached for breaking and exercising horses. There is 
daily on sale from one to two hundred horses, of all breeds, and gentle- 
men are making it their headquarters for the sale and purchase of racing, 
breeding, or working stock. 

In theatricals we have nothing new this week, but, like Mephisto- 
philes, we may say “‘it is coming.” 

Professor Anderson announced a grand benefit carnival to come off | 
this week, but it didn’t come. The arrangements for this great festival 
are said to be on such an extensive scale as to take several weeks to com- 
plete, in consequence of which the Wizard will keep Covent Garden 
open for a few weeks longer. This week he has appeared in ‘*Rob Roy,” 
and as William,in Douglas Jerrold’s popular nautical drama of “*Black- 
Eyed Susan.” His performance of the character of Rob Roy was quite 
a hit, and this, probably, was the inducement of his assumption of an- 
other dramatic character. Mr. Anderson is not an actor, and did he pro- 
fess to be, he might be severely criticised. When aman undertakes to 
do what he is not capable of doing, he does, of course, lay himself open 
tocriticism. Mr. Anderson has been severely “‘cut up,” by some of the 
press, while a portion have concluded by saying, “it is a praiseworthy 
performance.” He certainly does give a rough idea of a sailor, but as for 
impressing the tender feelings as T. P. Cooke, or our own E. L. Daven- 
port does, as William, Mr. Anderson is far from the mark. I know it is 
not fairto name Mr. Anderson in connection with these artists in this 
character, but whoever sees it performed can but revert to the fame of 
these two gentlemen, and can, in fact, only see the perfect jolly tar in 
them. Mr. Anderson will, I think, this week ont the acting, and become 
the manager only, as next week he will commence a series of English 
Operas, at playhouse prices. Among the company Lucy Escott will 
form the principal star, and itis said that Henri Drayton and wife will 
also take part, but I think, as regards the latter, it will entirely depend 
on the company engaged, as these artists have gained a position such as 
to prevent their joining even a mediocre company. 

At Easter, Mr. Smith, of Drury Lane, will commence an operatic sea- 
son, having secured the services of an excellent company, among whom 
are Madame Caradori, Lucy Escott, Henri Drayton and wife, and seve- 
ral others of fame. 

Jenny Lind continues as great a favorite as ever,and rumor gains 
strength of her appearing the coming season at Her Majesty’s theatre. 
The case of Mr. Lumley’s possession has finally been settled in his favor, 
and the house will, no doubt, open. 

On Monday last Jenny Lind gave her third miscéllaneous concert at 
Hanover Square Rooms, which were crowded. Her voice is as sweet 
and powerful as ever,and she sings with the same energy displayed 
yeais ago. During the past fortnight she has sung in concerts at Nor- 
wich, Exeter, and other provincial towns, and been received with the 
greatest furore. She has been solicited, and consented to give a series of 
cheap concerts at Liverpool, Birmingham, Wc., for the accommodation of 
the middling and working classes, who have been unable to hear her 
in consequence of the high prices of admission. The prices fixed for 
these concerts are, stalls five shillings, reserved seats half a crown, area 
one shilling, and in order to prevent the more wealthy from obtaining and 
monopolizing the best parts of the house and defeating the object, tickets 
will be issued to the employers of large numbers of hands, and by them 
offered to workmen. There is no talk of Madam’s giving a series of 
similar concerts in London, nor do I think there is much chance of it so 
long as she can fill Exeter Hall with three thousand people, at from half 
a guinea to one guinea per ticket. There are many stories in cireula- 
tion respecting Madam’s present engagement. Many say it is Mr. 
Mitchell’s spec, and that he gives her £500 foreach concert. Such is 
not the case, as the speculation is entirely her own, Mr. Mitchell being 
only her agent, from which, however, he makes a good thing. 

The theatres are falling off some now in their attractions, but the ma- 
nagers have no reason to complain, the season having been an excellent 
one. 

Van Amburg is floating around town, looking half a dozen ways for 
something new to take home, but as you will soon see the elephants, I 
know of nothing fresh. Yours, &c., W. H. P. 








MAYOR WRIGHT’S COMPLAINT BOOK, 

The following sale of “city property” is now advertised for the benefit 
of whom it may concern. 

(Scene, Mayor’s Office, 10 A.M. Enter a bilious-looking man, dressed 
in a seedy coat and black whiskers.) 

Saffron Gent.—Is the Mayor in? 

Mayor W.—Yes, sir. 

Gent.—Are you the Mayor ? 

Mayor (looking dignified).—Sir, I have that honor. 

Bilious Citizen.—Have you a book in which people can leave their 
complaints? 

Attentive Dignitary.—Yes, sir; and at once proceeded to open a vo- 
lume large enough for a country umbrella. The Mayor having seized a 
pen and dipped it in the ink, proceeded as follows: Will you put your 
complaint in the book, or do you wish me to do so? 

Gamboge Subscriber.—Well, as I’m a little in a hurry, youcan putit 
in the book. 











Interested Functionary.—What is the complaint? 

Sallow Individual.—It is the—livey complaint ! 

It is sufficient to say that the ponderous volume was shut in a jiffy. 
The pen dropped, and whea we caught @ glimpse of his honor at Hank’s, 


a few moments after, he “‘confessed the corn,” and put on his customary 
**smile.” 





TOO GAME BY HALF. 


Written for the New York ‘‘Spirit of the Times,” by H. P. B, 





“I send you a well broken pointer, a very game dog, especially recom- 
mended by Swin. Let me know how he suits you as soon as you have 
had a fair trial. His name is Brag. 


Yours, &c., Jutivs Jumrzx.” 





» Such, in brief, was the note given to Jim Ratskin by the stage driver, 
with one hand, while, at the same time, with the other he hauled away 
on a chain, at the end of which Brag made dead weight. The dog, find- 
ing stage-riding suited him, refused to come out from under the seat, al- 
though incited to movement by the strong pull atthe end of his cilain, 
and the toe of a passenger’s boot at the end of his tail. 

**You come out of there, now!” shouted Ratskin to the dog, in a tone 
of voice very well adapted to keep himin. The beast never budged ; 
Whereupon, Ratskin, who was of a very impulsive nature, at ones 
jumped into the stage, and seizing him by the hind legs and nape of the 
neck, *th’isted” him out at the rate of amilea minute. No sooner had 
Brag touched the ground than, putting his tail between his legs, and yell- 
ing out “‘ki-yih! ki-yih!” he put off up the road as tight ashe could 
split. Ratskin was after him like chain-lightning, and Brag finding he 
couldn’t distance his pursuer, crouched down as if he was going to sink 
into the earth, and waited for the wrath tocome. Up “it” came, grabbed 
the dog’s chain, aad led him off home, soliloquizing : 

**You’re a well broken dog; ain’t you, now ?” 

“*Ki-yih—ki-yih ” 

‘*Shut your head, or I’ll finish ‘breaking’ youin shortorder. i see, 
with one eye, you ain’t worth your salt. You’re madeto sell! ‘Weil 
broken’—well devilled, you’d better say. No matter, I’ll give you a trial; 
my mind’s made up tocondemn you beforehand!” And with this im- 
partial decision Ratskin reached his house, tied the dog up in the wood- 
shed, fed him, and wentin to read over his friend Jumper’s note at hir 
leisure. : 

Ratskin lived where quails whistled, grouse drummed, woodcock bored, 
and snipe followed suit. He wanted to shoot them, over a dog, and 
his city friend, Jumper, in the kindness of his heart, senthim one, 
bought at a high figure from one Swin, a well known fancier. 

The next morning, at break of day, Ratskin was up, determined to give 
the quails a lift, and in fancy saw his dog in the field, making the most 
perfect points, obeying the slightest command, by motion of his hand o 
tone of voice. It was a September day. One of the most elegant descrip- 
tions the reader ever read, if it were cut out and put in here, might conm- 
vey a shadow of its perfection! If one could only get a recipe for theiz 
manufacture! As the sun was pried up by enormous beams, out of the 
east (of course), Ratskin ‘“‘mout” have been seen whirling round and 
round in a circle, like a dancing dervish, his leg bound up tight by an 
iron chain, at one end of which the pointer was nearly jumping out of 
his skin in his vain endeavors to get at the poultry which were hurrying, 
clucking, flying, squawking, running, gobbling, sliding, crowing, ducking, 
quacking, fluttering out of the way in every direction. As fastas Rat- 
skin unwound the dog’s chain the brute would make another circle, com- 
pletely winding up again his master’s legs, till at last he lost patience, 
and must we write it? he ‘‘footed” that animal severely. 


**You’re too game—by about a poultry ‘yard!’ Take that! and see if 
you’!l meddle with any more old hens.” At this Ratskin let go his chain 
and allowed a little extension of his right leg in the direction of his dog. 
‘To heel, now!” Brag followed pretty well through a cornfield; it was 
evidently something new to him; quite a change from brick walls and 
back alleys, and as long as he was frightened he behaved well. Through 
the cornfield Ratskin struck into a ten-acre stubble field, and at once hied 
on Brag to beat the field up wind. The dog behaved well, going over the 
ground from right to left and back again very thoroughly; suddenly he 
stopped, crept along slowly with head down a few steps and then came 
to a point, his stern well up, and his tail out so stiff you might have hung 
ahatonit. “Steady! ste-a-dy!” said Ratskin as he came up, his dow- 
ble-barrel all ready to pick off the Bob Whites right and left hand. Not 
a bird rose. Ratskin waved his hand for the dog to advance, at whick 
signal Brag jumped forward and commenced a hot chase after an old 
toad! 

“That's the ticket, is it? You're a game dog! Try that again, and 
see what will come of it!’ And thus communing with himself, Rat- 
skin administered corporal punishment to the ‘‘well-broken pointer,” at 
the conclusion of which Brag gave evident symptoms of a wish to retire 
somewhere, anywhere out of the reach of Ratskin’s muscular powers. 
Considerable coaxing, however, induced the dog to once more unfold thas 
straight tail of his and commence quartering the field again. He be- 
haved so well, for a few minutes, that Ratskin’s heart grew stronger, and 
he thought, “‘Perhaps, after all, the dog is only a little wild at first ; hel 
gradually come to his work, and put up the birds in style.” Another 
point, more straight tail, his eyes nearly out of his head with excitement, 
and nervous trembling in the dog’s whole body ; a beautiful sight. 

«‘There we are in earnest,” thought Ratskin, ‘“‘now for it!” “Steady, 
steady!” But Brag couldn’t keep steady, seeing that he was drunk with 
wild excitement; at the soundof Ratskin’s voice he madea rush, and 
up flew—a meadow lark! andas Ratskin at the sight lowered his gun, 
«‘Whir-rrr-rrrrr !” right behind him sprung up a@ small covey of quail, 
and before he could bring his gun to bear were out of shot, pitching into 
a thicket that a rat could hardly crawl through. 

‘You miserable wretch!” said Ratskin, letting fly a clod of earth fall 
swing at the dog; “‘is that the way you work?” Agame dog! Game 
be hanged! you’ve got the ‘game twang” one way—y0ou've been kept too 
long! Get outof this! Shoooo!” and the dog, quickly seeing which 
way the wind blew, and feeling which way the clods flew, set off for 
parts unknown at top speed. Ratskin let drive both barrels after him, a 
an accelerator, mentally adding, “that’s the way I'll shoot over you 
And the last seen of the “well broken pointer,” he was on his way to 
town at a breakneck rate, evidently disgusted with the way they hunt— 
in the country ! 

“He was too game a dog by half—a cur! for anything but a parade 
dog,” said Ratskin in his note to Jumper. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 


























NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. 9. 


@ Z2ITTEN FOR THE “‘SPIRIT” BY AN OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Went to the Catacombs—having descended to the vaults of the Church 
S:. Sebastian, each of the party was furnished with acandle, and preceded 
by 2 guide we began the exploration of those dismal underground passages. 
Found the beginning, however, quite sufficient to satisfy my curiosity, and 
paving ascertained from the guide that we should see nothing more by going 
further than these narrow, crooked up, and down-hill passages, and in 
gome places so low that one’s hat was knocked over one’s eyes more fre- 
quenily than comfortably, I determined to back out, and go no further ; 
go, being the last one of the party, turned about and attempted to retrace 
wy steps. Repented, however, on finding myself alone and separated 
from the party. I thought I should never again reach the entrance, and 
fexved that in my haste [ had taken the wrong passage on my return. [| 
don't suppose | was more than two minutes alone, but it seemed an 
sge. AsI hastened to get out into the daylight and escape from the com- 
psuionship of mouldering bones lying on either side of me, I tripped several 
¢imes, and put out my light. Great Heavens! in that short period, what 
tarrors and horrible thoughts crowded upon me. In those two minutes I 
gout have lived as many years, and when I did at length reach daylight 
the reaction was so great that my thanks for deliverance came out in re- 
guiar torrents. If any one ever feels inclined to get up a pulsation let 
him follow my example in that instance, and I warrant he’ll be perfectly 
successful. 

Was much amused by hearing an American gravely tell some ladies 
that he avoided the evil effects of the ‘‘maiaria” by never going out at 
night except in his ‘‘night-clothes.” They were dreadfully horrified, and 
J couidn’t help laughing at what I supposed he intended asa joke. My 
jaughter, however, changed to astonishment on seeing how seriously he 
xegerded me, and as if he thought me demented, and then discovered 
tugt he wasone of those oracular beings who never joke, but that by 
‘snight-clothes” he meant clothes especially intended for (not nights 
generally, but) Roman nights ; woollen-lined trousers and double-padded 
soat, double-soled boots with double uppers, and two pairs of stock- 
jugs. I came near asking himif he also wore two hats, but was admon- 
igued to keep silence by the severe gravity of his aspect. 

The climate in Rome will not allow of drinking, even in moderate 
quantities. Drank only half a bottle of Marsala, a Sicilian wine, some- 
what resembling sherry, and had a high fever in consequence all night, 
Oame near being obliged to send for old ‘*Pantaloons,” the great doctor 
jiere, but after finishing my pitcher of water felt better, and by morning 
yvae quite wellagain. It is, however, a very general complaint that 
gue must abstain in Rome from all spirituous liquors, as I have since 
found out. Dancing is also forbidden in Roman houses, not by any mu- 
yioipal ordinance, however, bat by the houses themselves, which will not 
gi.ow it, for on any such depnonstration being made, they immediately 
tumble down, thereby showing it is a violation of their constitution. The 
only house in which Americans at least, can dance, is that of our minis- 
ter there, who used, occasionally, to give very pleasant parties. Dancing 
eing thus confined to one place, and thus becoming a sort of government 
gffair, private individuals who give parties are obliged to-have recourse 
.0 games, and it is quite refreshing to see grown-up fashionable people, 
wlio, at home, are stiff with pretension and formality, here relax into 
‘‘Fox and Geese,” or ‘*Frenchman’s Blind-man’s Buff,” or ‘Stage Coach,” 
ay **‘Consequences,” or, &c. 

Ascended to the brass ball of St. Peter’s. The brass ball of St. Peter’s 
is a frightfully hot and close place, from: which you derive no particalar 
instruction or benefit, and certainly not the slightest amusement. From 
the Gallery below, however, had a magnificent view of the surounding 
country, and in the distance saw the Mediterranean. From the inside 
gsilery of the Dome, we looked into the church below, where were peo- 
ple walking about, and looking like so many pigmies. , ~The final effect 
ef having ascended to the top of St. Peter’s and returned again to “‘terra 
firma,” is a strong determination never to do it again, and as you wipe 
off the perspiration you feel yourself too weary to rejoice at the accom- 
pliskment of the feat, and experience anything but adoration, though a 
great deal of awe, of the master-mind which planned it. 

Toe daytime may be well and pleasantly passed at Rome in dreaming 
Over ner ruins, or in her glorious galleries of Art, but at night Rome is 
protuing but a den of thieves and malaria. As for amusements, her bil- 
jigra-rooms, cafes, opera houses, and theatres, are execrable. The 
ltslian audience at her opera houses make an exception, however, for 
they are somewhat amusing—being either absurdly enthusiastic in their 
spprobation or ridiculously vehement in this disapprobation, and between 
the acts they chatered and gesticulated at such arate that one would 
have thought ali the parrots in the world had congregated together by gas- 
light, and were trying to see which could make the most noise. 

Rome! Rome! oh Rome !—that is terse, epigrammatic and expressive, 
cloariy showing my inability to describe Rome, to comprehend Rome, and 
jastly, a lamentation over her fallen greatness. Wao, indeed, would re- 
gognise in her the Rome of his school-days? and to describe her one must 
combine the heterogeneous materials of present littleness and past great- 
yess, and portray an imbecile smile playing over a noble ruin. The little 
gingerbread pagoda perched on the ruins of the Palace of the Caesars 
{and which is now the villa of an Englishman) is no unfitting emblem of 
modern Rome on the ruins of the “Eternal City.” Serious, earnest, and 
jm silent dignity the ruins still remain, as if to admonish the frivolous off- 
spring that now bears the name of Rome. ‘‘Roma,” indeed! For the stu- 
dent of art or the antiquarian, she still possesses treasures and attractions 
ta detain him for years, but for the mere idle traveller in pursuit of plea- 
gure, he'd betcer **do her up,” and get out of her as soon as possible, un* 
jess, indeed, be prefers to suffer the most intolerable ennui for the mere 
grat fication of saying he’s bean there ‘*for—months.” 

To that id‘e traveller in parsuit of pleasure merely, let me affectionately 
advise to buy *‘Rome, Seen in Eight Days,” implicitly follow its direc- 
tions, and then leave; and if his aim be not pleasure merely, but also the 
dasire to show his friends at home that he’s a “travelled man,” and well 
posted up, let him go to Paris, and in the delightful retirement of that 
pleasant city read up ‘Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum,” by Jo. 
Gaorg  xvius, 12 vols. folio, which, I believe, is the most reliable, and 
certainly one of the most extensive works on the subject. In this way 
may he combine amusement with instruction, be able to say he was at 
Rome, and, skilifully parrying any question as to the length of his stay 
there, instruct his auditors in the most minute details of that city and her 
gutiquities. For my part, I found sufficient to keep me pleasantly busy 
for about a month. 

Went to the Coliseum several times, of course by daylight,and once 
yy moonlight, on which latter oceasion got exceedingly poetical; a splen- 
did subject for the invocation of the muse. In the first place, the stately 
and dignified ruia, grand and still glorious, arouses your most respectful 
sympathy ; secondly, bring in the moon, mellowing all that may be harsh 
fn its outline, aad casting mystical shadows in all directions; and then 
having made a general and very dreamy sort of reflection on its present 
gandition, let loose, thirdly, the poetical faculty, and suddenly find your- 
saif ina complete amphitheatre ; no longer among ruins, you are now in 


tye Coliseam of the past, bustling with life and gaiety. After sufficiently. 


oonsidering the audience, and at the same time paying proper attention 
t@ your metre and rhyme (but perhaps you'd better do it in blank verse), 
your acteation is suddealy drawa to another quarter by a fearful roar— 
‘tis the roar of a wild boast—or you might put them in the plural, and 
make ‘‘beasts,” it-would be more effective ; then describe the fine athletic 
proportions and muscular developments of the gladiator; perhaps you'd 
petter do that, howéver, when in his last agonies, and then you can bring 
in “dying gladiator.” Wind up by the “jarring laughter” of the excited 
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audience, together with sundry moral and self-satisfied reflections on the 
past as contrasted with the present, and then suddenly wake from your 
poetical dream to find your throatin the clutch of an assassin, and you 
alone with him amidst the glorious ruins of the Coliseum. Give him 
your watch, and everything else of value about you, and go home and 
forswear poetry in the Coliseum by moonlight. 

€If Jo. Georg. Grevius’ ‘‘Thesaurus,” in twelve folio volumes, is not 
sufficient to satisfy the inquiring mind respecting Rome aud her antiqui- 
ties, there are numerous other erudite and voluminous works on the sub- 
ject, and of which I have counted no less than forty by different authors 
of the learned alone. With regard to histories, travels, novels, romances, 
poems, dramas, essays, &c., &c., on this prolific subject, their name is 
legion. All that remains for the world, at the present period, is for those 
who have the inclination, as well as the means, to go individually to 
Rome and see for themselves. 


One evening young de H. and myself took the diligence for Civita Vec- 
chia. The ride was not of an intensely exciting character, and the 
journey being by night, and a dark one at that, we had no scenery of 
any kind to alleviate its monotony. It might be supposed that, under 
such circumstances, one would naturally fall back on sleep, but in this 
instance we were debarred that blessed privilege by the musty odor of 
four snuffy priests, who had been jammed into the coach with us. We 
fortunately had seats opposite one another and next the window, which 
we let down, and I then made an attempt to cleanse my nostrils by fu- 
migation. This latter, however, was puta stop to by all four priests 
crying out that it was ‘“‘defendu” to smoke, and at the same time pro- 
tested against our leaving the window open. That “defendu’” is a sin- 
gular part of speech, for with one preposition it means “defended and 
upheld,” but with another, ‘‘prohibited.” I, of course, went in for the 
preposition that ‘‘upheld” it, and said that smoking, of course, could be 
defended, but they were obdurate, and being four against two, they car- 
ried the point. The next thing was to see if taking snuff wasn’t within 
the prohibition, but unfortunately the prohibition was strictly confined to 
“‘fumer,” and notwithstanding my insisting that the fumes of the snuff 
were disagreeable, and brought it clearly under the verb “‘fumer,” the 
number four against two again carried the point, and we were obliged to 
submit. With regard to closing the window, there was no ordinance re- 
Specting that, and the window remained open in spite of their entrea- 
ties, threats, and even force, in one instance, when the priest next to de 
A. making an attempt to raise it, we quieted him by the assurance that if 
he did succeed we would smash the pane, and glaziers not being very 
frequent on the road between Rome and Civita Vecchia, it would be, per- 
haps, a difficult matter to repair the damages. Finding the window must 
remain open, they proceeded to a general mufiling of heads to ward off 
the “malaria,” and we followed their example, and passed the remainder 
of the night in a series of alternate naps and nightmares, occasioned by 
our oppressed breathing. When we reached Civita Vecchia, it was about 
4 o’clock in the morning, very chilly, and the only hotel in the place was 
full. We went there, however, and ordering a fire in the drawing-room, 
prepared to sit out the time that intervened till the sailing of the steamer. 
We had not sat long, however, before the house, heretofore so silent, be- 
came a perfect Bedlam of uproar and disturbance. Going out to see what 
it was all about, we found that it was on accountof the premature sailing 
of the steamer for Marseilles, and the passengers to go by her were hur- 
rying togeton board. We were also informed that our steamer would 
not leave till 2 o’clock the next afternoon, so amused ourselves by watch- 
ing, among others, ene particularly enraged Frenchman, who kept run- 
ning to and fro, and was perfectly raving for having been disturbed so 
early. The coast was soon clear, and we soon got to bed; but judge of 
our astonishment, the next day, on going on board at 2 P. M., to find the 
identical Frenchman who had been disturbed in his rest. It turned out 
to be only a ruse of the landiord’s for replenishing his coffers, by thus 
making room for the new-comers. Of course, we had no rcason to be 
ungrateful, but 1 thought the Frenchman would have gone mad on fully 
learning the extent of his wrongs. 


While in Southern Italy I had felt as if among barbarians, but on reach- 
ing Leghorn I began to perceive glimmerings of civilization, that were 
decidedly refreshing after the barbaric darkness of the South. We went 
from Leghorn to Fiorence by rail; found Florence a cheerful and clean 
city when compared with those farther south. There is some degree of 
order here, and consequently contentment. There’s nothing, after all, 
like order, for this world. ‘‘Order! order!” as old H. used to say, ‘‘for 
God’s sake, order!” The streets in Florence are well paved, and though 
the sidewalks not so frequent as one would wish, still the streets are so 
graded that when it rains the filth is ail washed towards the middle of the 
pavement, and foot passengers have thus comparatively clean walking, 
(the pavement consisting of two inclined planes, meeting at their lower 
lines a gutter is thus formed in the middle of the street). | 


Altogether, if it had not been so very cold I shouid have liked Florence 
exceedingly, and imagined it must be a very pleasant city in summer; 
but a lady, one morning, at the breakfast table, informed me that it was 
as intolerably warm in summer as it was cold in winter, and from the 
same cause, viz., the high hills which surround the city; for in winter 
these hills being covered with snow, make the winds, which are preva- 
lent in that season, very cold, while in summer they entirely shut out the 
air, and Florence becomes a regular oven. The river Arno, which runs 
through the city, and is crossed by numerous bridges, is a cold, muddy 
stream. Many of the palaces having been built in the middle ages give 
the city a heavy and solid appearance, which accords very much with 
my taste, though my companion, de H., sees in them nothing but jails. 
I agree with him, however, in one respect, for he is constantly saying ‘‘I 
freeze, by jingo!” Where he got ‘‘by jingo” from I can’t imagine. He 
certainly didn’t learn it of me, for itis an exclamation the existenee of 
which I’d nearly forgotten until he revived it. 

Of course, the Galieries of the Pitti Palace, containing as they do the 
finest paintings in the world, need no comment, nor the ‘‘Uffizzi,” either, 
in which is the celebrated Venus de Medici. The favorite promenade of 
the Florentines is the ‘‘Cascini” or Royal Farms. Its name is derived 
from the dairy or cheese farms to which it isattached. It is outside of 
the walls of the city and on the banks of the Arno. We attempted to 
walk its length and back, but having started late in the day, it seemed 
interminable, and were finally obliged, for fear of losing our dinners, to 
turn back before reaching its furtherend. It is a large park, crowded 
with carriages and pedestrians. Even at this season (the beginning of 
February) the trees were green, but the air was piercing cold,and the 
snow-covered hills around, and the chilling aspect of the Arno, only made 
the verdure of the trees seem a mockery. I can hardly say with sincerity 
that I shared the enthusiasm of a certain writer, who having visited the 
Cascini in the winter, speaks of it as ‘fa source of delicious enjoyment,” 
and gloriously talks of ‘‘sauntering amidst groves fragrant with sweet 
flowers and shrubs, cheered by the songs of hundreds of nightingales, and 
lit up by myriads of fire-flies.” 

Heard ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia” murdered at the Theatre ‘‘di Stinche.” The 
prima, donna had no voice, and was most wretchedly supported, but she 
was certainly a very beautiful woman, and I remained till the end, for the 
mere purpose of looking at and admiring her beauty. The euphonious 
name of this theatre, *‘Stinche,” is derived from its being situated near 
the place where the ‘‘Stinche” or jails were formerly. 

One of the most interesting places to visit in Florence, is the church 
“Santa Croce,” the Westminster Abbey of Italy. Here are the tombs of 
Michael Angelo, Macchiavelli, Galileo, Alfieri, Dante’s monument, &c. ; 
and at the Laurentian Library you may see some fine old manuscripts ; 
the celebrated “‘Pandects” of the sixth or seventh century, consisting of 
two parchment Folios, the writing of which is remarkably legible, and 
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Cicero’s “‘Epistole Familiares” in Petrarch’s hand; Terence in Politiay’ 
hand, and the famous copy of the ‘“‘Decameron,” &c. 

De H. was anxious to get out of Florence and back to Paris, and » 
restless disposition began likewise to urge me into motion. We did no 
pass Pisa, however, without stopping, for with me, at least, her leani 
tower would be a reminiscence of childhood. The tower leans suffi. 
to prevent you walking under it with perfect mental composure, and the 
ascent to its top makes you very dizzy, though you are compensated | 
the glorious view you have when once up, But the tower is by no means 
wa stately and dark as the pictures represent it, and there were no gloomy 
kidnappers in short cloaks near the door, and whom I always used to co 
sider an essential part of the leaning tower, for they were always int 
pictures. Near by are the Campo Santo and famous Baptistery 

Absence truly increases one’s love for Paris, but I must say | 
London, heretical as it may seem, and even in spite of her fog and smoke 
There is something in London you can feel, something tangible and sub. 
stantial, and which you miss in Paris, so I went on to London, and at 
now lost in the excitement and smoke of that great metropolis. 
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“LARKIN” AROUND IN THE SOUTH 
THE ENSUING SPRING RACES AT NEW ORLEANS. 
Naw Ortgans, Feb. 14, 1 

Friend P.—The “Spirit” moves me and I respond; for the past ' 
weeks I have vainly endeavored to ‘“‘screw my courage to the u 9 
point,” and redeem my promise of ‘‘posting” you in relation to racing 
matters ‘Shere and hereabouts,” and now it is only by the remembrance 
of Mrs. Chick that I am enabled to ‘‘make an effort” and ‘‘face the mv 
sic.” 

To begin then, we will take a bird’s-eye view of the prospects of ra 
here this spring. In point of interest, it cannot be expected that t 
cing this spring will be even the shadow of what it was last; then there 
were Lexington and Lecomte, Brown Dick and Arrow, the fleet-foot: 
Henry Perritt and his competitors ; of this lot of fyers only Lecomte and 
Arrow will show this spring. It was hoped that Nannie Lewis would 
come this way in the hands of Patterson, and there are many here wh 
openly and boldly asserted that she would prove a very troublesome com- 
panion to the great Lecomte himself, and who talked as if they intendec 
to bet on it. Those anticipations, however, were dispelled by the an: 
nouncement that Nannie and Harper had been purchased by that libera 
and enterprising Northern Turfman, Mr. Gibbons, who most propably in. 
tended their services for the “home market.” I see by the Charle 
papers that Nannie has been beaten there twice ; however, that does no 
amount to much, as she evidently must have been ‘‘off,” as is proven 
her winning the fastest heat in her second race, and not being able ‘ 
“come again.” However, m place of Nannie, maybe Floride may come 
down this way, and try her luck with the Bostons. It would be a grea’ 
triumph to the ‘‘old horse” if the Wagner filly was to beat one o 
cousins, Lecomte especially. 

While the scarcity of ‘‘celebrities” renders it extremely improbable that 
there will be anything to contend with Lecomte the four mile day, there 
is every probability that the rest of the racing will be very fair, and the 
“stakes” more than usually interesting. There are the great “Equus 
Stakes, 29 nominations, and ‘*‘Mark” Stakes, 15 nominations, to come o% 
on the same day. Then Minnow, Pryor, and some others of the same 
sort, will probably come together the two mile day, and Lecomte, Floride: 
Arrow, or Blonde, and the winner of the two mile day, will probably be 
in the ring the three mile day. Who can guess the winner out of tha 
lot? Ican. 

There would be as muck interest attached to another race between Lex- 
ington and Lecomte as there has been to any they ever ran—in fact, | 
think more ; there is more feeling on the subject. Lecomte’s friends say 
that he has not had a fair chance ; that he has never been in condition for 
a race but once in his life, and that was an accident; that ‘fold Hark.’ 
with the best intentions in the world, is too indulgent to his ‘‘pet;”’ an 
that Lecomte, when beaten by Lexington, ‘made a better heat than Lex- 
ington did under similar circumstances (out of condition); that he car: 
ried more weight, and ran a faster heat. I confess I think there is » great 
deal of reason in the argument. 

‘‘Northward the star of racing takes its way.” 

In support of this I call your attention to the fact that since the adven' 
of Lexington and Lecomte the best racing materzal has been purchased 
for the North and its vicinity. There is Wild Irishman, Ellen Bateman, 
Philo, Little Flea, Logan, Nannie Lewis, and Harper, all noted winners 
now owned at the North. Frankfort, Frank Allen, and a Sebastopol that ! 
think will be pretty hard to take, owned in Virginia. Leaving out Lex- 
ington and Lecomte, I doubt if they can scare. up the same number o: 
horses in the United States who can take this lot, from one mile to four 
Now for the trot. 

Trotting is indigenous to New York city. Here it had its rise, and here 
has it “grown with its growth and strengthened with its strength,” and 
here will it always be popular. There are more fine harness horses owned 
in and around New York than can be found any where else in the worl: 
If a horse spring up any where that bids fair to be any thing extra i 
trotting or pacing he finds his way to New York; if a very superior pa 
of carriage horses are picked up any where they are very apt to find their 
way to New York; in New York fine horses of every kind always meet 
with a ready purchaser and will bring a better price than fine horses wi’ 
any where else in the States. From the great number of fine and fast 
horses driven on the roads there will always be trotting racing in some 
shape about New York. A couple of ‘‘bloods” meet at ‘‘Jones’s” o: 
‘““McComb’s Dam” in the afternoon; each has his ‘‘fast crab ;” on the 
road home they must have alittle ‘‘brush.”” Atitthey go. ‘‘Hia! hia, 
ga-lang!” First one and then the other, till they strike the pavement 
‘“‘Look here, Jack, I’d a beat you swm if I hadn’t made such a bad hrea 
coming down the hill there from Rodgers’s!” ‘Yes you would: Why, 
Tom, you can’t beat ome side of me.” At night they meet at Lafayette 
Hali, Fiorence’s, or somewhere else ; discuss the ‘“‘brush” again; friends 
take sides, and the result is a race. 

There seems to me to be a misapprehension in relation to running an¢ 
trotting ; it appears to be the general impression that their interests are 
antagonistical. I think them nearly identical, and that one will help th: 
other, unless conducted in a spirit of rivalry. I think it would have a 
very revivifying effect in trotting if there were more Jong races than there 
has been of late years. The people like to see long races (either in run- 
ning or trotting), two, three, and four mile heats; suchas they had in the 
daysof Lady Suffolk, Dutchman, Awful, Ajax, Americus, Trustee, and 
others. I think proprietors would do well to ‘‘make a note” of this. 

Your Canadian correspondent, ‘‘Cinna,” is evidently one of the ‘right 
stripe,” and his last letter a very excellent one; but I think he rather le: 
his foot slip in one or two paragraphs—this one particularly. Speaking 
of Col. Johnson, ‘*Cinna” says ‘‘the name of Napoleon was too small fo: 
him.” This is a sentiment that Col. Johnson, if alive, would hardly have 
concurred in. The American people generally are not disposed to regard 
the name of Napoleon as synonimous or symbolical of anything ‘‘sma 
and I know that Col. Johnson, excellent and amiable man that he w 
felt prowd of and honored by the soubriquet. ‘‘Cinna” says ‘“‘for the la: 
two years I have knocked under to the Bostons; Lexington and Lecomte 
have made that stock unapproachable.” That’s well enouso, for they 
have notonly made ‘‘Cinna” “knock under,” but any body who would ta* 
his part. ‘In reviewing Turf matters during the last ten years,’’ says he 
‘our admiration is about equally divided between the Bostons and the 
Glencoes.” ‘*That’s so !”—specially the Bostons. LARK 
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What isit you must ‘keep after you have givenitto another ?—You! 
word. 





























HOW DEACON F. INTERFERED IN SOL’S FAMILY. 


BY JONA. FITZHUGH. 








Soi was an honest, clever man. In all his intercourse with his friends 
and neighbors, he would do what he conceived to be right and honest. 
Unfortunately, however, he was not “gifted with the mental power” in 
an extraordinary manner. Sol was a member of the Methodist Church, 
and in his neighborhood there was a small schoolhouse in which the Me- 
thodists-held their different kinds of meetings, as class-meeting, Pr@yer- 
meeting, &c. Over the class, or the members in that neighborhood, was 
placed a man who was a kind of religious tyrant, who would enttproe, 
with a Shylock strictness, the rules of his church. According to Sol . 
account of the matter, he held meetings three times a week ; and if the 
members failed to attend each meeting, he would arraign them, and so- 
lemnly threaten to exfoliate them. He endeavored, by this means fo 
keep his flock together. But we will now let Sol tell, in his own way, 
how the Deacon’s strict rules operated on him and family. 

‘‘While we had meetings once a week,” said Sol, “I was happy, and 
Sally she was happy, and my children they was happy; and I ned 
Sally, and Sally loved me. But then Deacon F., he must have meetin 
three times aweek. I told him it was too often; he saidit wasn’t, and 
that should come, and my wife and daughter, they should come. So he 
interfered in my family, and told them they must come, whether I wanted 
them or not; they went. Now it was too bad for a poor man like me to 
go to meetin’ three times a week. When we had meetin’s once a week 

my leather cost me three dollarsa year, but when it was three times a 
week, it cost me four dollars forty-seven cents and one-fourth! For my 
- family wore out their shoes runnin’ to meetin’. A poor man can’t stand 
it. It’s not right fora man to interfere in another’s family. [t use to 
be they would do what I wanted them, but now they won’t listen to me. 
And the other day when I come home, don’t you believe Sally turned her 
back to me, and wouldn’t notice me! On! it nearly killed me, for Lloved 
Sally. Now, when a stranger comes, and Sally cooks meat for supper, 
my childer, from the littlest to the biggest, will just pick up their forks 
and sock them right into a piece of meat; and before Deacon, he inter- 
fered in my family, they’d eat their mush and milk and go to bed. And 
in the mornin’, when Sally cooks biscuit, they’il, the first thing, snatch a 
biscuit, instead of eating corn bread, as they usetodo. And now I’m 
about out of wheat, when, in the Fall, [counted up, and had plenty for 
breakfast the year round; and this is ali ’cause he interfered in my fa- 
mily. Now, wasn’t that enough to make anybody lose his religion ? And 
that’s not all. The other mornin’ I catched a turkey, and was goin’ 
to bring it to town to ‘buy some coffee, and don’t you believe Sally 
screamed out, ‘Put down that turkey; you’ll have everything on tae place 
destroyed!’ In course, I drapped it like a hot tater, “cause I loved Sally. 
What was I to do for coffee? Well, Iput the bridle on old Rosum, and 
got a bushel of corn to come to town with; and Sally come out and saw 
Rosum and the corn, and hollered, *‘Whut you goin’ todo?’ I told her, 
softly as I could, that I was comin’ to town to get some coffee: and don’t 
you think Sally made me hitch up Rosum,and said she was goin’ her- 
self, soshe was! And I hitched up Rosum, ’cause I loved Sally. Butl 
thought I'd kinder check her, so { pulls off my pants and hands ’em to 
Sally, and told her she had better wear them. And, my stars! if Safly 
didn’t take "em and put’em on! Now what was todo’? Them was 
my over-alis, under-alls, and all-in-alls. Weil, Sally brought me an old, 
slim, red-striped linsey dress—cuss the old thing, I can just see her now 
shakin’ itat me. I had to putiton. And I hadn’t mor’n gotit on, till I 
sees a neighbor comin’. What mustI do, thinks I tomyself. I run and 
jumped into bed, and begun to groan awful. He come and says, ‘Not 
well, Sol?’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘neighbor, not well.’ My littie imps of chilider 
was settin’ round sniggerin’ and laughin’, and presently little Bill says, 
‘Mam’s coat makes dad groan powerful! I jumped up—and who 
wouldn’t?—to whip Bill, beforeI thought. Neighbor jumped up and 
stared at me, and no wonder, cause my coat hung right straight down, 
and didn’t touch the floor by a foot anda half. I wasa sight, I tell you. 
Aud this was all ’cause he interfered in my family. Well, neighbor 
kirder compromised tween me and Sally, and I got my pants, butI guess 
} slept with them on for the next month! Well, Sally come on to town 
and got the coffee, and what do you think she told tae storekeepers? 
Why, not tocredit me! I come to town, after few days, and wanted to buy 
some goods, and the storekeepers said they reckoned I was broke, as my 
wife told em not tocredit me. Thwnderation, couldn’t I a squashed her! 
TI couldn’t stand it any longer, I cut for a furrin country—and this was all 
‘eause he interfered in my family. But I guess I hadn’t been gone long 
"fore Sally writ for me, and said she loved me harder than ever she did. 
Solcome home, and Sally didlove meas she use to did, and I loved 
Sally, and the childer they loved me and I loved them, and they eat their 
mush and corn bread,and don’t wear.out but three dollars worth of 
leather a year—and this is all’cause there’s no meetin’ three times a 


week, and nobody interferes in my family.” 
Nicaotas Court Hovuss, Virginia. 








A PISTOL-SHOT AT THE DUELISTS. 


Every one has heard of the English artist who, being asked to draw an 
iilustration to a paper on dueling, sketched an injured husband falling be- 
fore the pistol ot his wife's paramour, and gasping with his last breath, 
“Tam satisfied !” 

Such a picture contained the whole theory of dueling. “You have 
wronged me, therefore kill me,” is the proper translation of every chal- 
lenge. It is not, ‘You have wronged me, therefore I must kill you;” for it 
is abundantly established by the reports of law cases arising out of duels, 
that wherever the challenger takes peculiar pains to kill his adversary— 
such as practicing with bis weapon beforehand, taking aim with unusual 
deliberateness, obtaining some decided advantage in position, or otherwise 
—he forfeits wvatever attenuation a jury might be disposed to allow to the 
average duelist, in consideration of the supposed state of public opinion on 
the subject. Let bim go to the ground with the evident purpose of killing 





his man, and be becomes—in the eye of the law—a mere murderer, to be 


agers uistinguisbed from the burglar who cuts his victim’s throat at dead 
of night. 


Code of Honox is positive against his conduct. 
must concede to his adversary the choice of weapons, time, and distance. 


There appears to be some reason for believing that the option secured to 
tee chaltenged party is not wholly unlimited; for instance, that he would 
hardly be sustained by the sense of duelists if he proposed to smoke astride 
ofa barrel of gunpowder side by side with his antagonist; but within 
rules of tolerably extensive latitude, he isthe master of the combat. He 
may choose a weapon with the use of which he is practiced, and impose 
it On his adversary who has never handled it before. Quite recently, in a 


somewhat notorious case, the challenged insisted on the use of rifles ; the 
challenger had perhaps never fired one in his life. In former times, spa- 


dassins familiar with the small sword gained quite a reputation by in- 
sulting people less dexterous with that weapon; the latter retorted by a 
ehalleage, which conferred upon the party offering the insult the choice 
of weapons, and the superior skill of the practiced swordsman easily won 


the victory. 


svt the period of the occupation of France by the allies of Louis 

‘sin 1815, this system was pursued extensively by the French ofli- 
cers. J atriotism and a deep sense of injury perhaps palliated its atrocity. 
Day after day, Prussian and English officers would be grossly insulted by 


Frenchmen—would send a carie|—fight—and be carried off regularly to 
er ! Some of Napoleon’s maitres d'armes made a business of 
killing their man each day. A story is told of one of them—an old Capi- 
ine Ducroc—who had slain his scores, and was never known to have 


Pere la Chaise, 


ta 
met his match with the sword. He nev 


weapon. 


tache that he was on the 
him the least chance ! 


cafe an English officer named Gwynne. 


The public call for his punishment ; duelists disown him. The 
Again, in challenging, he 





he had been kept a Close prisoner by a wound received at Waterloo. Du- 
ring his absence, his brother had had the misfortune—so he had heard— 
to quarrel with Capitaine Ducroc, and to be killed by him in a duel. 
Gwynne entered the Cafe Foy a few minutes before six, and sat down 
at a small vacant table. A waiter started at the sight, and running to the 
Englishman, observed, with some agitation, that that was ‘‘the Captain’s 
table.” ‘What Captain, my friend?” asked the Englishman. “Oh! le 
Capitaine Ducroc!” answered the waiter, pronouncing the terrible name 
almost with a feeling of awe. Gwynne’s cheek flushed at the name, but 
he merely observed that ‘‘this table was like all the others, seemingly ; 
still,” he said, ‘if the Capitaine insisted upon it, he would doubtless sa- 
tisfy him.” On which, he took up the newspaper and began to read. 
Almost atthe same instant the door opened, aud a heavy tread of 
spurred boots was heard approaching the table. When ata few feet dis- 
tance, “‘le Capitaine” stopped, and surveyed the usurper with an insulting 
smile. Gwynne looked calmly at him, but did notspeak. The Capitaine 
sat down ata table close by, and began to twirl his mustache. People 
who knew him understood the meaning of the gesture, and gathered closer 
to the redoubtable champion of France. They had not long to wait be- 
fore he commenced operations. 

Stretching across suddenly, he seized the lamp on the Englishman’s ta- 
ble, and snatched it away, while with the other hand he plucked the 
newspaper out of Gwynne’s grasp. There was a buzz in the cafe at this 
gross insult, and one or two Englishmen present sprang to their feet, and 
moved toward their countryman. But he did not speak or move; his face 
did not even show any apparent notice of the affront. 

Le Capitaine read for a moment or two, then turning his chair so as to 


and broughtdown the heel of his heavy boot on Gwynne’s foot. There was 
another buzz and murmur among the consommateurs ; but Gwynne con- 
tented himself with drawing his foot up, and folding his arms. His coun- 
trymen gatheied round him, evidently galled at his seeming indifference 
to the insult; but he took no notice. At last le Capitaine, after a long 
look at his antagonist, called to the waiter fora glass of brandy. When 
it was brought, he raised the glass, and drank it, saying to Gwynne, “A 
votre courage, Anglais !” ; 
Then slowly and leisurely the latter rose. He was a man of immense 
size and strength. With one stride he stood beside the Frenchman; then 
grasping his mustache with one hand and his chin with the other, he 
wrenched his mouth open and spat down his throat. 


‘‘Should Monsieur deem fit,” he said, in a caim, quiet voice, ‘‘to honor 
me with a call, there is my card.” So saying he left the cafe. Needless 
to add, that his invitation was not accepted. Ducroc never challenged ; 
the choice of weapons was essential to his safety. 

Similar stories are common and well authenticated. If they prove any 
thing, it is that the English of a challenge is: ‘*You have wronged me— 
therefore kill me.” 

It has not always been so, of course. In France, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—where the modern duel may be said to have originated—the privilege 
of fighting was confined to gentlemen; that is to say, to men whose dress 
was incomplete without a sword. Francis the First’s courtiers were all 
supposed to be expert swordsmen; fencing was so large a part of their edu- 
cation that the grossest insult you could offer to one of them was to suppose 
them incapable of defending themselves with the usual weapon. Ali duels 
being fought with the sword, and all being trained alike, there were 
but few cases in which the duel involved any probable inequality. 
A Bussy or a D’Artagnan might be formidable antagonists; but the 
French gentleman of that day, either in challenging or eccepting a 
challenge, ran little risk, as a general rule, of finding himself at 9 dis- 
advantage. Fairness was the soul of the combat. Of a Sunday morn- 
ing the combatants would ride to the Pre aux Clercs, or some other 
rendezvous, four, six, and ten on a side; they would chat pleasantly on 
the way, and fight with perfect good-humor and gallantry until most of 
them were disabled. By far the greater portion of these duelists, it must 
be remembered, moreover, were fighting men by profession. Lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, were not generally deemed gentlemen ; they were not 
expected, or we should say privileged, to fight; the sword parties were 
confined to the officers of the army, which body included all, or nearly all, 
the noblemen and gentlemen of Paris. There was certainly, therefore, in 
their duels less of absurdity and illogicality than in modern dueling. 
Even the grand objection to the practice—that it proves nothing—could 
hardly apply in their case, for the subject of their quarrels was generally 
the relative beauty of their mistresses, the meaning ofa look, or some 
such question which was not susceptible of logical argument. 


Nor was there wanting, to the mind of people of that day, a sort of me- 
thod in their mania. The old wager of battle had not long been disused 
in the courts. For centuries, the question of guilt or innocence had been 
arbitrated by the sword. Accuser and accused were armed alike, and 
magistrates sat by to receive the bloody verdict. Providence, it was 
piously supposed, could not suffer the wicked to triumph or the innocent 
to succumb; and no doubt, in a vast number of cases, a consciousness of 
guilt would unnerve, as a righteous indignation would steel the arm. 
Hence the French gentleman who conceived himself aggrieved would be 
fortified by popular prejudice in the notion that, however inferior his skill, 
the justice of his cause would counterbalance the defect. He might easily 
believe himself an instrument in the hands of God, secretly intrusted with 
the execution of Divine vengeance. In many cases, doubiless, the com- 
batants were inspired by no such lofty considerations as these: the duels 
of the time of Henry III. and Louis XIII. were often mere pastimes, a 
lively sort of fencing ; but still, in judging the duelists of this period, the 
theory of ‘‘Appeals to God” must be remembered as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that many of the French duels of this 
period were fought on public, yot on private grounds. They were, in fact, 
miniature battles, quite as defensible as the battles of Niagara, Cerro Gor- 
do, or Inkermann. Whether three Leaguers crossed swords with three 
Huguenots, or three thousand, the principle was obviously the same. If 
‘finfallible artillery” is to be blessed by bishops, we can not consistently 
anathematize the rapier or the pistol that is drawn in the like cause. 


Evidently the public duel demands some respectful consideration. 
Manlius Torquatus challenging and slaying the Gaul—David fighting his 
duel with Goliah—the Earl of Essex challenging the Governor of Lisbon 
—are personages not by any means to be held up to odium, or to be con- 
founded with the spadassin. Indeed, as, after all, the final appeal among 
men is yetto brute force, it would seem that he who contrives to lodge 
such appeal with least prospect of bloodshed merits high honor. If the 
European monarchs had accepted the proposal of Russian Paul, and 
fought out their quarrels at St. Petersburg with the small sword, Talley- 
rand, Pitt, Metternich, and Bernstorf officiating as seconds, Europe would 
manifestly have been a large gainer by the arrangement. Even now, 
what an excellent bargain for humanity if Alexander and Napoleon could 
settle their strife with pistols at twelve paces! 

There is another sort of public duel, less clearly praiseworthy, as less 
plainly economical of blood, yet not deserving of indiscriminate blame. 
Such was Hamilton’s duel with Burr. ‘Iam not the party challenged,” 
said the great statesman in substance—‘“‘the blow is aimed at the Federal 
party.” It was in this conviction that he fought against the dictates of 
his principles. Of course he could do no good tothe party by fighting; 
but whether he would not have done it harm by declining the duel in those 
fighting days, is not soclear. Similar was young Las Casas’s challenge 
to Sir Hudson Lowe. The latter had barbarously carried out the orders 
ofa barbarous government; had helped disease to make short work of 
Napoleon. When he returned to England, the son ef Napoleon’s, friend 
and biographer challenged him. True, therg was a nearer occasion for 
the cartel in a letter of Sir Hudson’s; but its real basis was the quarrel 
between the late Emperor of France andthe British Government. Sir 
Hudson would not fight—preferred a horse-whipping from young Ber- 
trand; and really it seems difficult to condemn this sensible course. But 
who shall throw the stone at his challenger? 

Anether case of a like nature was the challenge sent by Lafayette to the 
Earl of Carlisle. The Earl, as every body knows, in an appeal to the peo- 
ple of the United States, repeated the old English sneers at the French, 
which the Marquis took in hand to avenge on behalf of his countrymen. 
Washington disapproved the challenge, so did the Count D’Estaing ; and 
‘the Englishman very sensibly refused to allow himself to be called person- 
ally to account for acts performed in the discharge of a public and dele- 
gatedduty. But noone has ever thought the worse of Lafayette for the 
exhibition of his “‘sensibility and generosity.” 

In former days religious disputes were a prolific source of duels. In the 
eleventh century, two knights, clad in complete armor, fought on horse- 
back to determine the proper form of public worship. The great founder 
of the Company of Jesus, Ignatius Loyola, fought & duel with a Moor 
whom he had vainly attempted to convert by argument. And in England 


th er sent a challenge, was always | and Scotland, during the Reformation, points of doctrine were not uafre- 
© aggressor, and pitilessly insisted on the right of choosing his favorite 


When he had not found an adversary in the course of the day, 
me would enter the Cafe Foy, at Paris, toward six o’clock, for dinner; and 
the waiters could tell by his face and the way he twirled his grizzly mus- 
look-out fora quarrel. Woe to him who gave 
One evening, there chanced to drop into the same 


quently arbitrated by rival ministers with sword and arquebuse. We 
must be cautious about condemning these doughty priests before we have 
dismantled out forts, and sold off the national armory. 

But for the private duel—growing out of some fancied affront to personal 
honor, based on no more solid ground than the mere ostentatious proffer 
of life for life, and naturally tending to homicide—it appears impossible 


. n He belonged to the army of oc- |-to frame any decent excuse. Ireland is the country, and some sixty or 
eupation, but had only just returned to his reziment from his an ati : t 





seventy years ago the period, at which this class of duels have flourished 








bring it close to the Englishman’s table, he suddenly stretched out his leg, ; 





the most luxuriantly. It was then that Lord Norbury began life with 
‘fifty pounds and a pair of hair triggers ;” that no lawyer could pretend 
to eminence at the bar, or aspire to the bench, till he had killed or winged 
his man; that Judge Fletcher charged a jury on the trial of a duelist who 
had killed his man, ‘‘Gentlemen, it is my business to lay down the law to 
you. Where two persons fight a duel, and one of them falls, the law says 
it is murder, and | tell you by law it is murder; but, at the same time, a 
fairer duel I never heard of in the whole course of my life.” 

Curran was a noted duelist. His first fight was with an officer against 
whom he had been professionally employed, and of whom he had spoken 
freely. The officer fired, and missed; Curran threw down his pistol. 
“It was not necessary for me to fire at him,” said he, contemptuously, 
‘the died soon after, of the report of his own pistol.” 

Another antagonist of his was a barrister named Egan, a man of im- 
mense sizeand bulk. Curran was smalland thin. When the parties 
were placed on the ground, Egan complained of the advantage the dispa- 
rity in their sizes gave toCurran. “I might as weil fire at a razor’s edge 
as at him,” said Egan, ‘‘and he may hit me as easily as a turf-stack.” 
Curran wasready with a retort: “I tell you what, Mr. Egan, I want to 
take no advantage of you; let my size be chalked out upon your body, 
and I will agree that aj] shots outside of the mark shall go for nothing.” 

Sir Jonah Barrington, the historian of these Irish duels, figured inione 
or two of the most ludicrous. His first meeting was with a known fire- 
eater named Daly, who challenged him by mistake. Young Barrington 
placed the matter in the hands of a friend—a fire-eater likewise—and 
avowed that he was wholly unconscious of having offended Mr. Daly. 
His friend, Mr. Crosby, would not hear ofany explanation; it was bis first 
challenge, and he mus: fight. So they went to the field. When they ar- 
rived there, Daly’s friend stepped torward and begged to apologize for 
having given them so much trouble; his principal, he said, had mistaken 
theman. But Crosby, appealing to the printed code of dueling, produced 
the rule which states that ‘‘no apology can be received aiter the parties 
meet, without a fire,” and insisted on the duel proceeding. 

The men were placed, greatly against Mr. Daly’s will, and a shot was 
fired. Barrington wonnded Daly. 

Another duel of Barrington’s was fought with a man named M’ Nally. 
Barrington’s ball struck the buckle of ene of M’Nally’s braces (called gal- 
lowsin Dublin) and knocked him over, though without hurting him. 
**Mac, my boy,” cried his second, ‘‘you’re the first man I ever knew that 
was saved by the gallows.” This M’Naily is pieasantly sketched by the 
author of ‘Curran and his Contemporaries.” ‘His distress at one time 
was truly pitiable at being unable to induce any body to fight him. Hen- 
ry Grady, who wounded every body with whom he fought, refused that 
honor to M’Naily, and every one followed the inhuman example. The 
poor man could get no one to shoot him, and was the picture of misery. 
In vain he fumed, fretted, and affronted. All seemed determined on being 
guiltiess of his blood. Never was an Irish gentleman so unforiunate. At 
length Sir Jonah Barrington, out of Christian charity, accepted his cartel, 
and shot him into fashion.” 

There is no reason to suppose there is any exaggeration in the picture. 
Dueling was a thoroughly recognized institution. When Flood shot Agar 
through the heart ina duel, for asking him what had become of a lost 
case of pistols, the jury found the sagacious verdict that the deceased “‘had 
come to his death by a pistol-bullet.” In 1777 the gentlemen of Ireland 
appointed delegates to a Convention which was to meet at Cionmel, to 
frame a Code of Dueling. The result of their labors was the ‘Thirty-six 
commandments,” which Sir Jonah Barrington bas handed down to pos- 
terity. They are bloody enough, as most [Irishmen were good shots in 
those days. One runs: 

‘‘Wien the lie direct is the first offence, the aggressor must either beg 
pardon in express terms, exchange two shots previous to an apology, or 
three shots followed up by an explanation, or fireon tilla severe hit be 
received by one party or the other.” 

As to blows, the commandments say that ‘fas a blow is strictly prohi- 
bited under any circumstances among gentiemen, no verbal apology can 
be received for any such insult. The alternatives are, therefore—the of- 
fender handing a cane to the injured party, to be used on his own back, 
at the same time begging pardon ; firing on till one or both is disabled ; or 
exchanging three shots, and then asking pardon without the proffer of the 
cane.’ , 

Another rule declares that ‘‘no dumb-shooting or firing in the air is ad- 
missibie in any case. The challenger ought not to have challenged with- 
out receiving offence, and the challenged ought, if he gave offence, to have 
made apology before he came on the ground; therefore children’s play 
— be dishonorable on one side or the other, and is accordingly probi- 

ited, 

Some of the “commandments” are deliciously cool. 

‘*Seconds to be of equal rank with the principals they attend, inasmuch 
as a second may choose, or chance, to become a principal, and equality is 

indispensible.” . 

**‘Chailenges are never to be delivered at night, unless the party to be 
challenged is to leave the place before morning, for it is desirable to avotd 
all hot- headed proceedings.” 

‘‘Any wound sufficient to agitate the nerves, and necessarily make the 
hand shake, must end the business for that day.” 

Lever the novelist, who has made good use of the Irish propensity for 
hair-triggers, lays down the rule thata man must fight his tailor ifhe calls 
him out; which is apparently at variance with the Clonmel commend- 
ments. His dictum has not been invariably acknowledged by Irish duel- 
ists. When Benjamin Disraeli challenged Morgan O’Connell, in conse- 
quence of that famous speech of his father’s, in which he declared that 
Disraeli must be the lineal descendant and heir-at-law ofthe im penitent 
thief on the cross, the Irishman declined the combat, and coolly semt the 
challenge to the newspapers. Nor was he the less considered on that ac- 
count. 

A recent industrious chronicler of duels, Mr. Sabine, has divided this 
country into dueling States and non-dueling States. The distinctien is 
only relative, as duels are by no means unknown in any Northern State. 
There are indeed few cities in the Union where a young man, unmarried, 
and moving in society, could refuse a challenge from a respectable antago- 
nist without some courage. Still it is unquestionable that Northerners are 
not so fond of-the duel as their Southern brethren. Mr. Sabine accounts 
for the scant records of duels in New England by the punishment inflic 
on the two first duelists of that section of country. 


These were Edward Doty and Edward Leister, “‘serving-men” at Ply- 
mouth. They quarreled within a few months after their arrival in Ame- 
rica, and settled the dispute, in a gentlemanly way, with sword and dag- 
ger. Both were wounded. When the old Pilgrim Fathers heard of their 
proceedings, they took long and anxious counsel, and finally decided to tie 
the combatants neck and heels together, and leave them twenty-four bours 
without food or drink. The punishment threw so much ridicule on the 
practice of dueling that it was extremely rare in New England throughout 
its colonial history, and is so still. 

In the Southern States, it is believed, duels are by no means so frequent 
as they used to be. The lamentable cases of Mason and M’Carty, Graves 
and Cilley, and others fresh in every one’s memory, undoubtedly operated 
to check the practice in the neighborhood of the Federaj capital; and evea 
in Louisiana and Mississippi we hear of fewer duels. than formerly. T26¢ 
old murderous style of rencontre, with rifle and revolvers, or with pistols 
and knife in a dark room ; the free-fight in a pit, with pleasant eccom~ 
paniments of gouging and throttling ; the bowie-knife duels, where the 
belligerents literally chopped each other into shreds, are quite out of date. 
It is doubtful whether they ever were as common as has been sapposed in 
foreign countries, and even here at the North. If the truth were known, 
many of these terrible encounters would probably be traced to their real 
source—the fertile brain of Mr. Items, of some wide-awake Bewspaper. 


Not that our dueling records lack well authenticated cases of savage 
blood-thirstiness. In one well-known case a United States Senator re- 
signed his commission for the special and sole purpose of fighting his 
cousin, and offered to agree to any terms, any We@pons, any distance. 
The cousin proposed a barrel of powder apiece. To this the seconds would 
not agree. He then suggested muskets, at «welve paces. The duel was 
fought on these terms. The United States Senator was shot through the 
heart: his cousin lost his arm. ; ; 

There is another case, also well established, though perhaps it never ap- 
peared in print, which exhibits still areater recklessness of life. Two 
students at a Southern university q24rreled, and agreed to fight. Not hav- 
ing the thirty-six commandmen‘s before taem, they resolved to fight at 
once, where they were, and wit the weapons they had. One was armed 
with a pistol, the other with  bowie-knife. The latter calmly told his ad- 
versary to fire, and stood facing him at a few feet distance. The owner ofthe 
pistol remonstrated, begse4 his opponent to wait till fire-arms could be pro- 
cured for both; but he would not listen to any proposal of the kind. Svern- 
ly and menacingty be bade his adversary fire. The latter, seeing the keen 
blade of the bowie-knife, raised his pistol, fired; the bail struck his op- 
ponent on the head, but by a miraculous accident glanced, merely toaring 
tae scalps Then the bowie-knife fashed—with one spring its owner W328 
beside his enemy, and drove the fearful weapon deep into bis skull. He 
was cerried to tue room of a medical professor; bat he was qaite dead. 
The bowie-knife had sunk sodeeply into the bones of the head that the 
professor was forced to piace his knee upon the body, and tag with his 





| whole strength to draw it out. 
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Editors are naturally the persons most exposed to receive challenges. 
It falls to their lot to animadvert on the mischievous acts of public men ; 
and as there are few matters respecting which there may not be two op- 

osite opinions, well-intentioned persons may often deny to the journalist 
Tisteteercated motives, and desire to hold him personally responsible for 
what they consider personal malice. In certain States of the Union, @ 
non-fighting editor would be an impossibility. It was so formerly in 
France and England. Armand Carrel’s death checked the practice in the 
former country ; in England the strict vail of secrecy which shrouds the 
editorial staff of a leading paper has almost put an end to editorial duels. 
But when John Wilkes was the leading editor of London, he was never 
without an affair on hand ; he was trying, he said, how far the liberty of 
the press went in England. His first duel arose out of a comical occur- 
rence. When Lord Talbot was appointed High Steward of England, he 
took immense pains to train a horse he had to walk backward, in order that 
he might retire from the presence of the sovereign without turning his 
back. His lessons eompleted, when the day arrived for the coronation of 
George the Third, the High Steward made his appearance on his horse, 
caparisoned at all points. But alas! the moment Lord Talbot touched the 
animal with spur in order to enter the hall, the too docile beast turned his 
tail to the monarch, and backed down upon him, to the horror of his rider 
and the inextinguishable merriment of the courtiers. John Wilkes made 
much fun of the incident, for which Lord Talbot challenged him. They 
fought, and exchanged a couple of shots without injury. 

Another’famous editorial duel was that between Moore and Jeffrey. 
The former conceived himself aggrieved by an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, of which Jeffrey was the editor, and, having failed to obtain the 
name of the author, challenged him. While the seconds were loading the 
pistols, and arranging matters, the two principals fell into conversation, 
and Moore choose that moment to tell Jeffrey a pleasant story about an 
Irish acquaintance who, being in a predicament similar to theirs, ex- 
claimed that it was bad enough to take the medicine, without being forced 
to stand by and see it mixed. The seconds mixed the doze, in fact, so 
well, that there were no balls in the pistols, and Moore never spoke to his 
second afterward. 

Mr. M’Michael, of Philadelphia, has lately had the manliness to make a 
stand on the question of personal editorial responsibility for newspaper 
strictures on public men. 
a public matter he had had occasion to censure, he refused point blank 
either to fight or to apologize, alleging that a liability on editors to answer 
with the pistol for their course as journalists, would necessarily curtail the 
liberty of the press. A similar course was pursued, under circumstances 
familiar to all our readers, by Mr. Prentice of the “Louisville Journal,” 
one of the ablest and boldest journalists in America. The public have 
sustained these gentlemen. The law of libel is broad enough, and juries 
are commonly hard enough on newspapers to satisfy the vindictiveness of 
any victim of the editorial quill. And to a logical mind, the abstraction of 
so many hundred or thousand dollars from an editor’s purse must be far 
more satisfactory satisfaction than the precarious recourse to a duel, in 
en as we see down South, the editor can generally take care of him- 
self, 

It is instructive to note how utterly powerless legislation has been to re- 
press dueling. When, in the youth of the chivalric institution, four thou- 
sand gentlemen in Paris were killed in less than ten years, the king re- 
solved to puta stop toit. Old laws were revived—new ones made—but 
without effect. Under Louis XIII. the father of the famous Marshal Lux- 
embourg, the Marquis de Bouteville, a Montmorenci by birth, and already 
distinguished as a duelist, presumed to fight, three against three, in the 
very Palais Royal, in spite of an express command from theking. He es- 
caped unwounded, but the famous Bussy was killed. Louis had Boute- 
ville arrested and executed, in the teeth of angry remonstrances from the 
whole body of the nobility. But the example was unheeded. Louis the 
Fourteenth established Courts of Honor to settle disputes between gentle- 
men, and issued ordinances yet more careful and more severe than those 
of his predecessors. But the fighting wenton. The monarch called to his 
aid the men of letters of the day. Bossuet preached against the practice ; 
Moliere assailed it more effectually by making Monsieur Jourdain exclaim 
to his fencing-master: ‘Then, by learning from you, 2 man may, with- 


out any courage at all, be sure of killing his man and of not being killed 
But the duelists laughed at the sally, and killed each other as 


himself.” 
before. 


By the common law of England, to kill a man ina duel is murder, 
and the attempt a capital offence. Yet there never was a period, from the 
accession of the Stuarts till very modern times, when duels were uncom- 
mon in the British Isles. Not to allude to Ireland again, almost all the 
great statesmen of England have set the example of fightiag— Wellington, 
Castlereagh, Canning, Hastings, Shelburne, Townshend, Wyndham, York 
-—indeed almost every prominent man has exchanged his shot or two in the 
course of his life. In Austria, Russia, and most of the German States, the 
laws against dueling have always been severe ; but there is hardly a stu- 
dent who passes through college who does not wear a scar or two—me- 
morials of a sword-fight in a crowded room. 


The contrast between the law and the practice is tolerably striking 
here. Eighteen States have prohibited dueling by provisions embodied in 
their State Constitutions—among these are Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, California, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, and Missouri. In all the 
others dueling is prohibited by statute; and inthe District of Columbia 
by Act of Congress. Yet the record of American deuls is tolerably full, 
and swelling still. 

The reason was given by Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, in his speech 
in the Senate on the last bill for the suppression of this class of homicide. 
**The state of public opinion,” said he, “tis averse to the execution of the 
law applicable to dueling. The practice is, in fact, sustained by pub- 
lic opinion, and so long as it is so sustained it will prevail in spite of 
law.” This is precisely what the English, French, and Germans say 
when questioned on the point. Of course, when it is attempted to 
analyze this public opinion it vanishes. It is an aggregate, of which 
no single component part can be detected by the nicest scrutiny. When 
the last bill against dueling was put to the vote in the Senate, every 
member voted in favor of it but one, and he began his speech by stating 
his unqualified disapproval of the practice. All the prominent men who 
have fought in this country—Hamilton, Clay, Decatur, and others—have 
left their testimony against it. They bowed to prejudice—some, perhaps, 
to passion. Decatur goes to his death after stating the objections to du- 
eling most forcibly ; Voltaire trains for a duel, and makes his defeated 
duelist in the comedy cry : 

**Oui, vous avez raison— 
Je suis un sot, la chose est par trop claire, 
Et votre epee a prouve cette affaire.” 

So potent is the bump of combativeness in mankind. It has been said 
that the modern duel dates from the sixteenth century. But this only ap- 
plies to its rules and conditions. The chances are, that the moment there 
were two men in the world they fought a duel. Cain was a duelist. Di- 
rectly after the flood, the divine commaad that man’s blood shall not be 
shed by man, implies multitudes of duels. Some have fancied the an- 
cients fought no duels. This is a misconception. A Roman did not 
fight, certainly, about his lady’s ribbon or a wry look; but the whole 
history of the ancient world, is it not bristling with man-fights and duels 
ofthe most savage description? Nay, is not all history the same—all 
private experience analogous? Boys fight duels in pinafores: girls fight 
single combats with their nails: Pat and Mickey settle their disputes in 
so many rounds with the fist. How are educated men to dispose of their 
share of the universal propensity? Can Senator Douglas and Senator 
Sumner fight with their ‘ists? Would Mr. Marcy be justified in scratch- 
ing the face of Mr. Seward? And let us not, when so many of us are 
celebrating the battles of Buena Vista or New Orsleans—when Pelissier 
and Gortschakoff are slaying their tens of thousands—when Congress is 
voting money for forts and cannon—let us not be too hasty in concluding 
that intellect has succeeded in subjugating our animal instincts. Com- 
bativeness is not, by any means, on the decline in the human skull; nor, 
perhaps, is it quite desirable it should. Its child—the duel—no doubt 
does mischief. _But to the mother bump we owe more than half our ener- 
gy, our moral vigor, our manliness—a valuable protuberance it is, in truth, 
with all its inconveniences, and one which it were a sorry business for 
America we should chance to lose. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for March. 





An Aristocratec Qualtficatcon.—The great thoroughfare of every large 
city is boiling over with characters, they loom up the maze of pedestrians 
at every step, and are known by their hair, others by their dress, and a 
majority by their folly. Brown and Smith, two gentlemen well known to 
every one who walks the street, were out a few days since, when they 


were met by an overdressed individual who appeared as if he thought he 
was somebody, and wanted everybody to know it. 


**Do you know that chap, Smith,” said 

**Yes, I know him, este: I know of pee 

**Well, who in the name of sense is he ?” 

‘*Why, he’s a sculptor.” 

‘Such a looking chap as that 
taken,” 


“He may not be the kind of a one you mean, but I know that he chi- 
seled a tailor—out of a suit of clothes last week.” 





a sculptor—surely you must be mis- 


Called to account by a party whose conduct in. 








RACING, AS A SPORT, VERSUS BETTING AS A 
SYSTEM. 


: To the Editor of “‘Bell’s Life in London.”’ 

Sir—The family affliction of Admiral Rous forbade any discussion with 
him last week, eagerly as I desired to answer his last letter. Also, as I 
have ever considered good humor the charm, so it should be preserved as 
the life and soul of all sport and of all its discussion (and one of the evils 
of betting, its liability to produce the contrary), at least, there shall be 
none shown towards Admiral Rous by me. Men will differ, and there is 
no harm in their doing so (provided it is done agreeably, and without per- 
sonalities, which I detest), as it is this difference of opinion and its free 
and fair discussion which keeps the world right. May it ever be so in old 
England, and in your paper, as its fair field and sporting record. It will 
save trouble, if I at once admit that Admiral Rous and I differ as widely 
as the poles asunder upon this subject. The opinions and letters of both 
of us are before the world. They speak for themselves. The public of 
England and your readers can judge for themselves, and decide between 
us. My letter, as you are aware, was hurriedly written, during the fore- 
noon of a non-hunting day, on reading Admiral Rous’s first letter, advo- 
cating a code of stringent rules and regulations about jbetting, and in- 
stantly despatched to you, with this remark, ‘It may not suit the books 
of many of your betting readers, therefore, insert it or not, as you please.” 
Though it may be imperfectly expressed, it contains opinions early form- 
ed, cherished, and entertained by me, and in which forty years’ experi- 
ence and attention to the events of the Turf during that period, and the 
movements of those who have appeared on its chequered stage, have only 
tended to confirm more and more. I see a misprint in my letter—the 
name of Colonel Crauford instead of Colonel Craddock; also, a miscon- 
struction by Admiral Rous of the meaning of my remarks about the 
handicaps of the Jockey Club, than whom a more honorable body of men, 
or better sportsmen, or greater promoters of racing and of all sports, live 
not on the whole earth. 


Admiral Rous does me the honor to say that my letter is ‘evidently 
written with the best feelings.” He will forgive me in saying that I can- 
not accept his compliment when he adds, that ‘‘it may on that account 
be more productive of mischief,” and still less on his adding ‘‘paved 
with good intentions.” Why, Admiral Rous, did you not go the whole 
animal, and prefix the usual word that belongs to and precedes this your 
compliment of the season, instead of significantly leaving it to be im- 
plied ? though, to do you justice, you have doneit, and done it well, when 
you add, ‘his theories are fallacious, his proposals impracticable, and 
nine-tenths of his assertions incorrect.” Admiral Rous seems fond of 
these knock-down blows, and I suppose that he means them as compli- 
ments, as he bestows them no less liberally on his most gracious Sove- 
reign William IV., whose straightforward conduct at Goodwood, as quoted 
by me, he cavalierly dismisses by saying ‘‘it was evident to every stable 
boy that his Majesty was out of his element.” And, again, ‘Betting may 
have spread amongst the middle classes, greatly to their detriment, but it 
will cure itself.” Cure itself, indeed, with a vengeance! but not until af- 
ter thousands and tens of thousands of good young men have been, di- 
rectly and indirectly, ruined by it, and many of their employers. And 
who are the middle classes thus summarily disposed of? Why, neither 
more nor less than at least one-half of the people of England, so far as 
property and income are concerned, and are acknowledged to be the 
source from whence not a few of the big-wigs of England but yesterday 
sprang. Surely, then, we are all interested in keeping that fountain pure, 
and in taking care that poison is not instilled into it. And, what has 
been the cause of betting having spread so widely amongst them but the 
example set them from on high, who, in the language of Admiral Rous— 
not mine—of those whom he desires to make stringent rules to chain 
down the monster, while I only beg them not to attempt to muzzle him, 
which is impossible, but to tame him by their example—“‘like the Olym- 
pic deities, who sit so high above the clouds, they have a very imperfect 
knowledge of what is going on below.” This anathema of Admiral 
Rous’s, compliments I suppose he means, “‘the sweet little cherubs who 
sit up aloft, to take care of the life of poor Jack.” Admiral Rous seems 
to hold their knowledge and conducting of raciag very cheap. 

Query—Who presumes, according to his words, ‘‘to fire a shot at the 
Jockey Club?” Is it Admiral Rous or myself? Let them decide. But 
they know as well as we do that their handicaps have been objected to by 
their antagonists in racing and in betting, who there is no convincing to 
the contrary but that they are naturally liable to be influenced by others 
with whom they more immediately come in contact in their every-day 
racing and betting, and therefore are not the best umpires in a matter in 
which they and their friends are so much interested. Therefore, on such 


grounds alone, I took the liberty of suggesting, and of again repeating—. 


**Leave all such matters, for a hundred-and-one reasons, to a public han- 
dicapper.” Admiral Rous agrees with me that such should be the case, 
but adds, ‘None can be found, and that he has been looking for one all 
his life.” He challenges me to name one. Why, Admiral Rous and I 
have both known one these 20 years, who, during all that time, and now, 
is pre-eminently qualified—Mr. Charles Wetherby, of Old Burlington- 
street—if I mistake not, also the secretary or keeper of the Match Book of 
the Jockey Club. I cannot give a stronger proof of my opinion than that 
during all these years, whenever I have been a steward of races, I have 
invariably stipulated that he should be the handicapper, if he would ac- 
ceptit. But, mind, he must not be interfered with by stewards, or by any 
person or persons whomsoever. The whole work must be his, and his 
alone, and the entire responsibility of the handicap rest on him, and on 
him alone. If he require or desire information or opinions, let him seek 
it where he pleases ; let no one have a right to give him an opinion, or to 
interfere ; let him never adopt the opinions of others till he has voluntari- 
ly made them his own. JI have heard of others in the north well qualified 
for such an office, but I do not know them. On the integrity, honor, ra- 
cing knowledge, non-betting propensity, and general capability of Mr. 
Wetherby, I’d stake my existence. If he made it still more his business 
than he does, and were well paid for it, which every man who transacts 
a public duty should be, he would become every day a more perfect han- 
dicap administrator. So there, Admiral Rous, is ‘‘the right man in the 
right place” for you, whom you have been “‘seeking for all your life,” and 
yet at your elbow, and good, I hope, for twenty more years to come. I 
may add, as I have heard it stated, and think correctly, that one han- 
dicapper for all England is not enough. Therefore I should beg to pro- 
pose Mr. Wetherby for the south, and let the north appoint whom they 
may think proper. 

Thus, Admiral Rous, I have endeavored to solve the only impractica- 
bility which you have condescended to notice in my letters. Now, as to 
my assertions being incorrect, Admiral Rous has only ventured to point 
out two instances on my side; on which side incorrectness is to be be- 
stowed, I shall also leave your readers to determime. I drew the most na- 
tural and fairest parallel that could present itself to the human mind in 
examining the effects of racing and betting upon a father and son, and 
two of the most distinguished men who have been on the Turf this cen- 
tury—the late excellent Duke of Portland and his distinguished son, Lord 
George Bentinck. Which of them enjoyed the sport of racing the most? 
And how am I met by Admiral Rous? That the Duke has often bet with 
him in a small way; and, once in his life, to indulge a whim against the 
sire of Bedlamite, Welbeck ; a horse which happened to have been his, 
and a bad one, and with whom he was disgusted because he had disap- 
pointed him, after having named him after his fine place Welbeck, that 
he risked 200 sovs. against the field. And, really Admiral Rous, is this a 
contradiction to my statement, in the spirit in which it is written, of the 
late excellent Duke of Portland being no betting man; and does he forget 
that the exception is said to prove the rule, and in the spirit of the whole 
of our discussion, of upholding, or opposing, betting as a system, in the 
language of Admiral Rous, as “‘a necessary adjunct to racing”—in my 
humble opinion, its fell destroyer, its greatest curse, its direst enemy, and 
its only drawback. 

Why, much as I detest betting, I have been compelled in self-defence 
to do the same thing myself, as some people are so suspicious about racing 
they will not believe you unless you treat them as they are accustomed to 
be, and stop their mouths when they set a man’s back up, by expressing 
their disbelief, or by attempting to bully or to brow-beat him. I will go 
further, and frankly state that if the Turf and its bettors were all com- 
posed of Admiral Rous’s—young and old—they might bet as much as they 
liked; they would soon tire of it, and, to use his favorite expression, “‘it 
would cure itself.” 

On the second important point upon which Admiral Rous ventures to 
contradict me, with what reason we shall shortly see, ‘‘That no men try 
to win fortunes by their two and three year old horses,” he adroitly leads 
your readers away by an assertion that he never knew of any one win- 
ning more than £5000 on a two yearold. I said nothing about a two 
year old winning a fortune, and, though I much doubt Admiral Rous’s 
accuracy, let it pass, I stated that “‘men tried to win fortunes of £50,000 
or £60,000 through the medium of baby animals two and three years 
old.” Surely, Admiral Rous, you know well that this has been tried, not 
once, but fifty times in your day and mine, and the young animal has been 
backed for such sums at two or three years old for the coming Derbys and 
St. Legers. Without any other knowledge but general rumor, which, on 
such matters is usually very correct, 1 was prepared to have written that 
this very Derby the sporting owner of the Lord of the Isles, who is said 


‘race, and possibly have become bankrupt in character, in health, 


rarely, if ever, to hedge a bet, was reported to have stood to win a large 
sum on his horse, as he was also said to have done upon Hobbie Noble, 
and my firm persuasion, as expressed in my first letter, is ‘‘that one of the 


} reasons of the non-suceess of men on these occasions is the standing to 


win such large sums upon their horses.” Somebody or something will 
come, or be put in the way to prevent them, or even their own over anx- 
letys and too often trying their horses. Well, be that as it may, | did not 
like to be so flatly contradicted by Admiral Rous, and wished to meet his 
unfounded assertion of my assertions being incorrect by facts, which are 
somewhat stubborn arguments. I took the liberty of writing to the owner 
of the Lord of the Isles, and in the same frank, straightforward spirit 
which is well known to belong to him, and whose horses’ heads are ever 
to be seen kept as straight as arrows to the winning post, a3 we say in 
hunting, as long as they can, and as well as they can, he answers me :— 
**T have several times backed my own horses for the Derby, to win me 
“oe forty to fifty thousand pounds, but, unfortunately, it never came 
off. 
& Now, Admiral Rous, I beg to say, in all politeness, I trust that you will 
net venture to contradict me so flatly again. What occurred this very 
day fortnight must read and carry to the hearts of all men a more fearful 
lesson than that of volumes which might be written on the evils of bet- 
ting—the hammer of the auctioneer descending on the racing stud of a 
man who attempted but last year in the Oaks to win a fortune by his mare 
Nettle, and who, baulked of his purpose, revenged himself on his unfor- 
tunate confidant and dupe, Mr. Cook, and, in order to expunge and get 
rid of the witness to his bets and betting-book, put him out of his way by 
the foulest of deeds and the vilestof weapons. Butenough. Let us trust 
(as I believe) there are no more Palmers on the Turf. On one point | 
most fully agree with Admiral Rous, and I defy him to point out a single 
word in my letter to the contrary, and why he should have ventured on 
the assumption is utterly inexplicable to me, and of which I have good 
reason to complain, that the principal members of the betting ring are 
most honorable men, and their words are to be taken for thousands, as 
readily and as safely as the bonds‘of cther men. So also were those of 
the late Mr. Crockford, who, I well remember, the very keystone of that 
bridge across which many a man walked toand fro, while betting, during 
those awful years to which Admiral Rous alludes, from 1825 to 1845, 
from which many 2 man now living dates his ruin. But { humbly think 
that the public of England, aye, and the racing community, especially 
the older ones, who remember many of the frightful scenes of that event- 
ful drama and their results, during the exhibition of that terrible play o! 
man against man, trainers and jockeys, found, with their betting-books 
containing thousands for and against the horses under their care, and 
which they were to bestride—the suspension of more than one talented 
artist, and a long and very painful etcetera, to which I shall not further 
allude, as I should be sorry to hurt the hair of any man’s head, or to 
wound the feelings of those who have expiated their faults, and their 
by years of faithful services and honorable conduct. But, as a 
public matter, I may allude to the erection of Crockford’s Club House, or 
**Old Crocky’s,” as it used to be called, in the heart of London, to afford 
facilities to all such betting and gambling; its blazing midnight 
and revels, its bright meridian day, its fading, and its rapid fall, the death 
of its owner, and the breaking up of this fearful establishment, but not 
until more than one leading member of the Turf had retired from 
alarm and disgust, and not before it had entailed ruin upon many of Eng- 
land’s best bred and most accomplished sons, and had sown the seeds, 
never to be eradicated, in many, many more fine young ones; and the 
late Mr. Crockford is a proof, if proof were wanting, that you must not 
estimate the amount of evil which a man indirectly does by the honora- 
ble conduct displayed in his calling, and by his word and his name being 
good for thousands. 

In fact, though it may appear a paradox, I consider it not the less true, 
that the undoubted respectability of many members of the betting ring 
is in one point of view a great evil, inasmuch as it induces many a man 
to bet who would not otherwise dream of it, and especially young men 
entering on the Turf, who are told and believe that they should back 
their horses, and bet about them and those of others as one of the pul! 
and advantages of their being owners thereof, and are assured that they 
are quite safe with Messrs. So and So, who are most honorable men, and 
to whom they are forthwith introduced and tempted to begin to bet, to 
end—the Lord only knows, when, or how, and where; whereas, | do be- 
lieve, were the betting ring composed of an utterly disreputable body o! 
men, and none within it worthy of trust; and further, if young men, and 
all men, were ashamed to be seen near it, or in it, and that neither their 
character nor their money were safe, that it would much conduce to the 
diminution of all betting upon racing, and to its never being even thought 
of or begun by thousands and tens of thomsands, who unhappily once en= 
tering it, are rarely destined to leave it till they have repented the hou 
and the day they were first induced to go to a race-course, and to see a 
in 10f- 
tune, and in everything worth living for. Admiral Rous takes no notice 
of one of the chief features in my letter, that all the successful men 
the Turf, and those who enjoyed racing, that I can call to my recollecti 
during the last forty years, and who remained onit, were not betting 
men. Those who bet largely, whether Lord George Bentinck, or, pre- 
vious to him, Colonel Petre, who, though he actually won the Leger three 
years in succession, was ruined by it, and the only men who remained on 
the Turf through life, with unalloyed enjoyment, and without detriment 
to themselves, were, and are, and ever will be, those who really love rac- 
ing for its sport, but not for its betting. There speaks for itself the paral- 
lel I drew between the racing careers of the two greatest men on the Tur! 
in my early day, or in this century—the late Duke of Grafton, versus his 
brother Duke, him of Cleveland—and their servants, Robson and Buckle, 
versus the Chifneys. Compare them, like a very Plutarch, in all ways 
Which contributed the most to the great sport of English horse racing— 
which were most successful? Which did the most good to themselves 
and to all connected with them, aye, and to the public of Engian 
Which star shone the brightest, and which set the most serene ¢ 


But let us to the kernel of the whole question. Admiral Rous play 
throughout on this one Paganini string—betting is ‘‘a necessary acjunct 
to racing.” I humbly but firmly say 0, and shall assert, and sha!! be 
prepared to argue the same to my dying day against all comers. | will at 
once, and frankly, admit that betting more or less has ever been, anda, 
probably ever will be, an unhappy and much to be deplored evil on a 
race course; but that it isa necessary adjunctI utterly and absolutely 
deny. We are asked by Admiral Rous “what brought 370 horses t 
Newmarket last October? Not the stakes,” he adds, “‘but the fac es 
afforded by the betting ring for the owners of horses to back.’ And, 
again, “‘where and how, but for this, would a thousand guineas be given 
to breeders for yearlings, and how much fewer race courses would there 
be in England but for the support of betting and the betting ring?” Now 
what is the plain meaning of all this? Deny it who can, if it is not, as 
stated by me, that men do not now race for the sport of racing, but ne 
ther more nor less than to getas much money as they can outof th 
public, and through the medium of their korses? What, then, is | 
question, if it be not where is this money tocome from? Who sup; 
all the coin? Isit the betting ring? No; they make their livelihood by 
it, and must have large supplies granted to them. Is it such men as Ad: 
miral Rous? No; they are too clever. Were it so, they would soon tire 
and give it up—leave them alone forthat. Is it the owners of 
horses? No; because we are told by Admiral Rous that 370 horses were 
brought to Newmarket by the facilities offered by the betting ring, aia 
to get money out of it, and not to drop itin, that ring. Well, again 
ask who isto pay the piper? Where is all this money to come from 
that is to pay the ring, the Admiral Rouses, the owners of racehorses, 
their friends, their trainers, their followers, their jockies, &c.,&c.? Wel 
somebody must pay. There has not yet,I presume, been discovered on 
Newmarket Heath, with all its attractions, either the philosopher’s stone 
oran Australian or Californian gold mine, and their wonderful extracts, 
nuggets of gold; though many an unfortunate young man has been led 
to believe that the betting ring is a mine of gold, and only requires the 
conjuror’s wand to extract it. And how many young ones fancy the 
selves conjurors! How few are! But once again, who finds the mon 
And a very large sum is annually required to feed and supply ail w 
hunger and thirst to get money on and by the Turf, according to the ad- 
vice of the father, in the play of the ‘Man in the World,” “Get money 
honestly if you can; but get money, my son.” [should much lixe to 
hear and to see Admiral Rous’s answer to this plain question, as no one 
can bring so much knowledge and ability to bear uponitas hecan. | 
fear, however, it will puzzle us all, and it will be called the unseen, but 
painfully felt, Somebody or Nobody—that slippery chap, who we often 
hear of, but never can catch or see; thoughif we descend into rea. life 
I fear that we may easily discover himin the fine young man, or it may 
be a host of them, otherwise destined fora happier sphere, who, year ai- 
ter year, are sacrificed at the shrine of betting and gambling, to which 
they may date their ruin, and its fearful consequences to them, and to a! 
connected with them; or, in one word, the public is the live goose to 
pluck; and one or all of that public who attend race courses, who bel 
more or less, and sooner or later are, in slang language, sponged upon, 
milked, and, it may be, milked dry ; or, in more polite language, are sul 
fered to contribute their quota. And here let me put in a word on beha 
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of that public, and of the people of England, who, though I may 
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called a socialist by Admiral Rous for my pains, I do and shall ever con- 
end are a8 much entitled to consideration as the owner of race horses, or 
the betting community, and that racing, as public sport, has a great deal 
to do with them, for good or for ill, and they are entitled to expect, if a 
man thinks fit to enter his horse for a public matter, alias stake, alias 
race, and that horse is fit and well on the day, and his owner does not re- 
quire him for any other race, that no miserable consideration of his book 
being benefitted, his money being ‘fon,” or “not on,” should influence 
him, or, in short, “Thata manina public race, asin all other public 
matters, cannot in common fairness to his brother man, or ought not to 
do what he likes with his own.” I humbly, in their name, declare it 
one of the finest sports in the world, and truly one of the national sports 
of England, without Admiral Rous’s ‘‘adjunct,” betting. But the race 
courses of England, says Admiral Rous, are only to be upheld and sup- 
ported by betting, and the facilities afforded by the betting ring, and 
would go down and to the wall without them. If such really be the case 
(though I utterly deny both his premises and his conclusion), in the name 
and on behalf of everything that is good, let them go down. Never fear, 
they will rise again, more brilliant than ever, like a phenix from its 
ashes. It will come out the purer from the furnace from having left its 
alloy—the dregs of betting—in the crucible, and more lasting from its 
momentary eclipse. We must never forget that nine-tenths of the people 
of England know nothing or care nothing about betting, but nearly one 
and al! Jove their great national sport of racing, asa brilliant scene and a 
fine sport—aye, and that one-half of your readers are the same, though 
they may often look at the betting, and talk about it, as men use barome- 
ters and thermometers, for indexes to the prospective winners. In fact, 
not one-half of your readers are igterested in betting. 

One point I had nearly forgotten, and of which I at once plead igno- 
rance—which I am persuaded most of your readers will share with me 
—of the rule of the Jockey Club, quoted as authority against my state- 
ment, “that you must declare to win with your best horse,” whereas 
men, and the greatest men (let Admiral Rous deny it as he pleases), 
when starting horses in a race, often declare to win with the one they 
know to be the worst; in fact, are solely governed in their declaration of 
which will win by the one on which they have got their money. Is this 
so, 1 ask, orisit not? Rule or no rule, Admiral Rous will admit that it 
is never acted upon by the great or the small, the good or the mawvats 
sujet. Can there be such an argument against Admiral Rous’s wish “‘to 
make stringent rules and regulations about betting, and the stew ards of 
the Jockey Club to insist on their enforcement,” when they, one and all, 
flagrantly break this, one of their plainest and best rules. A few great 
instances occur to me—Glenartney and Mameluke, Green Mantle and 
Varna, Ghuznee and Lampoon. The public kept in the dark to the last 
hour, and the declarations then made to suit the books of their owners, 
not their opinions on the merits of their horses. And these declarations 
are so common and of everyday occurrence, no one attends to them. In 
short, when you leave the simple straight lines of the best horse in a 
man’s stable, when he is entered fora race,and has a good chance of 
winning, and well on the day, starting and winning if he can, and no 
less, when he starts more than one for the same race, the best winning, 
you get intoa labyrinth of abominations, that must eventually disgust 
the public and every good man with racing, and induce him to retire 
from the Turf. 

Admiral Rous expresses a fear “that if stewards are not inclined to act 
with vigor, we shall have a falling off, year after year, of thoroughbred 
gentlemen possessing race horses, and it is possible for the Turf to de- 
scend to a very low standard.” No Admiral Rous! rules and regulations, 
and their rigid enforcement by stewards, will do you no good—will not 
give you a single additional entry of a thoroughbred young one. Put 
down gambling, betting, and all its frightful and painful, &c., as much 
as you can, by yourexample. This, and this alone, will aid you in the 
good cause of racing. What did I say in my first letter? ‘*Make what 
regulations you please about betting on racing, they will all be evaded by 
the state of things and of parties, only made worse by regulations and 
restrictions, which never have been, and never will be, fairly carried 
out. They only bind honest men, and not the rogues.” This, | again 
repeat, as applied to betting, which will sweep, like a raging torrent, and 
everturn them all. No rules can guide—no limits can restrain—no hu- 
man mind can grapple with—no fortune can withstand it. 

Admiral Rous expresses a hope that the patronage of the Crown of 
England may again, as of old, be extended to racing. In that hope I 

beg most fervently to unite with him, and to concur,and to express 

what is echoed in one voice from one end of England to the other 

by an attached and loyal people; and, without presumption, I trust that 
I may be forgiven in expressing my belief that itis the system of 
betting and of gambling on the Tarf which has somewhat alarmed our 
most gracious Sovereign for the safety and happiness of her subjects, and 
which has been the main cause of the loss of that constant and extended 
countenance in racing which we all prize so highly. 1 much fear that 
the anecdote which Admiral Rous narrates of the last Prince of Wales is 
not calculated to induce those who happily surround and guide the 
course of the future King of England to desire to see him exposed in 
youth to similar temptations, and such unhappy and untoward conse- 
quences. ButI trust we may all be permitted, and without presump- 
tion, unanimously to express our fond hope that the day may again come, 
and not be far distant, when a Royal Stud will appear in all its purple 
splendor on the Turf, conducted on the same high principles which dis- 
tinguished that of the latter years of George the Fourth, and the reign of 
William the Fourth—too short for the good of the sport of racing, and 
the gratification of his people, and that such Royal Stud may be placed, 
as in those years which are passed, high and dry, above and beyond Ad- 
miral Rous’s “necessary adjunct,” thus affording a great, a good, and a 
bright example, like a gleam of light radiating from the throne of Eng- 
land, and directing the course of the people in the right path—infinitely 
more valuable and more efficacious than all the rules and regulations 
which the ability of Admiral Rous, or the ingenuity of man, can devise 
to curb and to restrain the actions and the passions of his brother man. 
Racing would then, indeed, bask and bloom in the sunshine of Royalty, 
without a cloud to tarnish its lustre, or pass over and darken its natural 
brilliancy, or to chill the genial warmth and the cheery and sporting in- 
fluence which would be infused and glow within the hearts and minds of 
all those of the people of England who assemble on their different race- 
courses to witness their great national sport. 

In conclusion, though I give Admiral Rous, if he will do me the honor 
to accept them from me, the highest credit for his good intentions, and his 
great and unwearied exertions, I much fear that the longer he tries it the 
more he will discover the difficulties (I consider the utter impossibility) by 
regulation, or otherwise, to make “betting on the Turf” either a safe, a 
legitimate, a profitable, or a good occupation, for the owners of race 
horses, the youths, or the older boys ot England, or for any one—great or 
small. And let him never forget that abstinence in such matters is justly 
said to be easy and possible, while moderation, especially in a young and 
ardent mind, has ever been held to be difficult and all but impossible. 

I shall only add, that I fearlessly claim to be as warm and as passion- 
ate a Jover of the sport of racing as Admiral Rous, and as much ils true 
friend, in desiring to see it drafted of its only alloy, betting, as much as 
possible ; and to witness all the good fellows in England enjoying it to 
their hearts’ content, only without the risk of damage and of ruin to them- 
selves and others. And if I may happily prove to be in any way instru- 
mental, by sounding the ¢ocsin of alarm, and in opening the eyes of the 
young men of England to their danger, and of saving but one good 
young one from destruction, I shall feel that my time has not been mis- 
Spent—my labors not fruitless—my purpose more than served—and my 
heart amply gratified. 

As Admiral Rous has added his name to his letters, and as I have also 
used those of others in mine—much as we all dislike this appearing in 
print—I feel that I owe it to him, to them, to you, and to myself, not to 


withhold my own, but to subscribe myself in full. 


LADYEIRK, Berwickshire. Yours, &c., Davip RoBERTSON. 








FIELD MARSHAL PRINCE PASKIEWITSCH. 

This able Russian soldier and diplomatist, whose death has been long 
expected, died at Warsaw on the 2nd ult. The following sketch of his 
career we find in the ‘‘Patrie :” 

“Prince Ivan Fedorowitch Paskiewitsch was born at Pultawa, of a no- 
ble and rich family, on the 12th of May, 1782; he consequently died in 
his 74th year. It was in 1805 that he first saw aetive service in the field, 
having been sent by the Emperor Alexander to the assistancc of the Em- 
peror of Austria against the French. He had at that time attained the 
rank ofa captain. In 1806 he was with the army in Turkey, and as long 
*s the expedition lasted (from 1807 to 1812) distinguished himself by his 

snilitary talents. He afterwards served in the campaigns of 18]2 13 14 
against the French. War having broken out between Russia and Persia, 
in 1826, the Emperor Nicholas, in compliance with the request of General 
Yermoloff, who commanded in chief the army of the Caucasus, sent him 
General Paskiewitsch for his second in command, in which position he 
greatly distinguished himself. In the vear following General Paskiewitsch 
succeeded Yermoloff in the chief comand. He penetrated into the Per- 
Sian territory, took several fortresses, defeated Prince Abbas Mirza, took 
possession of Erivan and Tauris, and forced by his rapid successes the 
Shah of Persia tosue for peace, which was signedon the 19th of February, 


1828. Asa reward for his services the Emperor raised him to the rank of 
a count of the Empire, with the surname of Erivan, and gave him a mil- 
lion of roubles. To the war against Persia succeeded that against Turkey, 
in which the Prince captured Kars and Erzeroum. 

The Emperor, who in the course of the campaign had already sent him 
the order of St. Andrew, and made him a present of two guns and a fiag, 
named him field marshal of his armies. The death of Marshal Diebitsch, 
who sank in the month of May, 1831, beneath an attack of cholera, made 
a vacancy in the chief command of the army sentagainst the Poles. The 
Emperor Nicholas confided it to Marshal Paskiewitsch, who, being sum- 
moned in all haste, reached the seat of war inthe monthofJune. The 
issue of the campaign is well known,—the capture of Warsaw by the 
Russians and the defeat of the Poles, notwithstanding their heroic resist- 
ance. Raised to the dignity of Prince of Warsaw, with the title of High- 
ness and the transmission of this title to posterity, Marshal Paskiewitsch 
was also created Viceroy of the kingdom of Poland, which post he held 
till his death. He reappeared twice after this conquest in command of 
an army ; the first time being in 1849, during the Hungarian war, when 
Russia sent troops in aid of Austria; and the second time being in 1853 at 
the siege of Silistria, where he received a contusion which compelled him 
to retire, not, it is said, without blaming the operations. Prince Paskie- 
witsch was considered to be favorable to peace. At all events, it may 
be looked upon as certain that he went much against his will to the siege 
of Silistria.” 





CLEVER DEVICE. 

A correspondent, who is interested in autographs, sends us an account 
of a curious case of autograph collecting which occurred in France some 
little time ago, although only recently brought to light. An ingenious 
rogue, being rather badly off, as rogues often are, hit upon a mode of re- 
plenishing his exchequer by means of a novel description of begging letter. 
Feigning himself to be in the deepest mental distress, overwhelmed with 
an accumulation of agonizing miseries, which had driven him to absolute 
despair, he professed himself to be utterly disgusted with life, and on the 
point of terminating his troubles by committing suicide. In this state of 
rnind he pathetically entreated the person addressed to inform him con- 
fidentially what he really thought of the right of the overburdened wrcich 
to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil.’ Having crowded into his letter all the 
touching and miserable word8 at his command, he wrote copies of it to 
many of the most distinguished persons in Europe. 

In due time answers came crowding in. Espartero replied laconically, 
Sir, 1 do not advise you to kill yourself. Death isa bullet which we 
must all encounter, sooner or later, in the battle of life; and it is our part 
to wait for it patiently.” Others—good-natured men—filled the four sides 
of their sheet of paper with the high teachings of lofty philosophy, or with 
sound religious advice—replete with studied argument and amiable elo- 
quence. The answer of Lacordaire was a masterpiece of evangelical per- 
suasion. He offered to confer with the poor despairing wretch, and en- 
treated him, with the warmest sympathy, to dismiss for ever from his 
mind all thoughts of his meditated crime. 

Such letters were the very things which the impudent rascal wanted. 
As soon as received, they were taken off to a dealer in autographs, who 
purchased them at prices proportioned to the notoriety of the writer and 
the length of his effusion—five, ten, twenty, and even fifty francs apiece. 

The trick was brought to light by a collector chancing to buy three 
ofthe answers. Finding them allupon one theme, his curiosity was ex- 
cited ; he called upon the dealer to inquire their history, and found that 
he had in his collection—all purchased, within a few days, from one per- 
son—five-and-forty similar letters. The whole were secured at the price 
of six hundred francs. Amongst them are what the collectors call ‘‘ad- 
mirable specimens” of Montalembert, Cardinal Antonelli, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Xavier de Maistre, Sophie Gay, Abd-el-Kader, Armand Marrast, 
Alexander Humboldt, Tony Johannot, Taglioni, Henri Heine, Alfred de 
Vigny, Rachel, Sontag, Charles Dickens, Emile Souvestre, George Sand, 
Jules Lacroix, and many others. London Athenxum. 





TROUT FISHING THROUGH THE ICE. 
Racker Fats, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1856. 

My Dear **Spirit”—We have had fine fishing again; for the past few 
days, the weather has been clear and mild, and the river trout take bait 
readily. About two hundred weight were taken out of the Racket in 
two days. Il assure you thereis sport in watching the greedy fellows lay 
claim to the white grub as he descends to their haunts through a hole in 
the ice. The waters, naturally clear as crystal, seem doubly so at this 
season, when alone supplied by springs, and untinged by the rain or 
melting snows of the mountains and valieys. Then there areno annoy- 
ances from the musquito or black fly now, although your ears may occa- 
sionally tingle as if, forsooth, seme wandering phlebotomist of the tribe 
had wintered over, and was trying the dull point of his lancet, just to 
keep his “bill” in. But we are happy to inform you that we have dis- 
covered a sovereign remedy for these bites through the researches of a son 
of Esculapius, which ruaneth thus: 

R—V.ini Gallici Opt. 
Aqua Pura aa 2 oz. 
Sach Alba, 9.s. Mix. 

Fiat haustus, Pro senata. 

This prescription works miracles here in the wilderness when the mer- 
cury is twenty degrees below zero. I giveit you for the benefit of your- 
self and numerous patrons, lest they be caught in these backwoods with- 
out the benefit of Galen. 

There is a light fall of snow. through this country, not over eighteen 
inches, so that the deer are not compelled to yard, and are free to roam 
wherever they please, thus escaping both the wolves andthe hunters. 
They are in excellent flesh, from abundance of beech-nuts, of which they 
are exceedingly foad, and which even now are falling from the trees. 

Bartlett’s ‘‘Saranac Lake House” will be put in perfect order, and 
opened for the season onthe first of May. An army of reliable guides, 
good boats, choice larders, and every attention to make his guests com- 
fortable, will make this a favorite place of resort for sportsmen and ama- 
teurs. 

Piease accept, dear ‘‘Spirit,” a few fresh caught trout, whici I send you 
by Express thisday. Hoping they may reach you in good condition, 

I am truly yours, FIDES. 

Note by the Editor.—They did reach usin prime condition. You had 
better believe your health was drank ‘‘with all the honors !” 


A CALIFORNIA JOKER. 


A liked a practical joke as well as any man I ever saw, and when 
an opportunity occurred for playing one off, he never let it go by. 

One day, at the Hill, where he was then residing, a friend came into 
his office, who liked ‘‘a wee drop,” and seeing a large black bottle well 
filled, as he thought, with Cognac, without more ado took a “‘long swig.’” 
“Great God !” cried A——, “‘what have you been drinking? Just look 
at the other side of the bottle, and read the label.” And to his consterna- 
tion, S turned it round, and there saw in large capitals, ‘*Poison!’’ 
S—— madea break for the Doctor’s office, followed by acrowd who 
were attracted, asa crowd in California only can be attracted by the 
slightest incident, Puffing like a steam engine, S—— rushed into the 
sanctum of the worthy son of Esculapius, shouting at the top of his lungs, 
‘‘Doctor! Doctor! Poison! I’m poisoned! quick, for God’s sake! A 
stomach pump—emetic—anything. Oh, my God! my God! I’m dying— 
I’m a ‘goner!” Soon as possible the Doctor administered a heavy dose 
of ——, andina few minutes S—— was vomiting up all that was in 
him. ‘ 

By this time A-—, who really kept good brandy in thesbottle, and only 
marked it ‘‘Poison” to keep the boys from drinking up his liquor, let out 
the joke, which was Communicated to the excited crowd around the office» 
and such a shout never was heard there before. Poor S——, half dead 
with fright, looked up with a most lugubrious face, and enquired the 
cause. When told that he had been humbugged, and it was only brandy 
after all, which he had drank, his grief was changed to wrath. ‘Send 
me a pistol, d——n the scoundrel, I’ll teach (Ugh! went his stomach, and 
out poured the bile) him not to humbug me.” And with vomiting and 
swearing, burning with revenge, and raving at the ridicule his situation 
called forth, he was compelled to wait until he could gain strength enough 
to stand, when, armed with a revolver, he made for A——’s office, deter- 

















mined to take his life; but long before he got there A—— was several 


= 





miles out of town on his way to the Mill, bursting his sides with langhi¢/ 
The next morning A—— treated all hands, and S—— and he were ngain 
sworn friends, 3.G.N 
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SOME OF THE WAGNERS AND THEIR PERFORM: 


ANCES. 
Mitis House, CHARLTON, 

Dear P.—I noticed in your number of the 2d of February the severe) 
but just reply, to “‘A Young Turfman,” by “D. P.,” who, although dis- 
posed to estimate very highly the Charles stock in generel, and Wague! 
in particular, falls into an error in regard to this justly celebrated racer é 
get or progeny. 

Wagner was, no doubt, the best race horse at four miles, of his day, 
(doubtful, very!] and asa breeder, he is certainly superior to Bostow 
[still more doubtful] or any other native stallion, when bred to the prope! 
mares, distinct from his own blood, suzh as Glencve, Leviathan, or other 
mares of recent importation, Wagner possessing as much of the Archy, 
and more of imported Citizen (having three crosses), taan any otnes 
horse now living, hence the roomy, muscular, and speedy mares, whe* 
bred to Wagner, invariably produce game and lasting stock. 

**D. P.” is too well informed not to have read in the “Spirit” the names 
of the numerous winners of the get of Wagner, but he must have ove! 
looked it in his intense desire of skinning that Southern coon. 

Among the successful descendants of Wagner was Darkness, who rau 
almost a dead heat with Alaric, in 3:39, the second heat at that, and the 
fastest ever run over the Lexington Course. Next Nannie Rhodes, the 
fastest three-year-old of her year. Next was Tangent, own brother to /h® 
dam of Blonde; next was Betty Oliver, who won at four heats, when & 
three-year-old, the best two mile race ever run over the Lexington Ass0- 
ciation Course, and subsequently proved to be a good four-miler ; ne! 
Voucher, and although Britannia, his dam, produced a race nag from 
everything she was stinted to, Voucher was justly considered the fas? 
est of her produce ; he broke down at an early age, but he has since very 
much distinguished himself as a getter of racers, and they mosily wine | 
ners. Among the most successful were Conrad the Corsair, who ran & 
third heat, in mile heats, best three in five, when a two-year-old, ia 
1:453; his own sister, also a winner, and Ricardo, who beat Brown Dick 
when a two-year old; Minnow, considered the best three-year-old in 
the South, who last fall ran at Natchez, over the Pharsalia Course, in 
3:42, beating Pryor, then considered ihe fastest three-year-old in the 
country ; it was the best race ever run over the course at two miles 
Next come Little Emily, who was successful at all distances, and particu- 
larly at four miles, all over the South-western country. Next Gails- 
tin, who, at three miles, over the Carrolton Course, defeated the fleet Ke» 
venue, Little Emily, and several others; he also broke down at an early 
age, but has since distinguished himself in the stud, having produced 
Gallatina, Prudhomme, and others. Next was Oliver, who was (iis 
first horse in America that ran two heats in the thirties, at three miles; 
having run over the Carrolton Course, beating the almostinvincible Bue- 
na Vista in 5:384—5:383. Next was Monte, who was considered, by 
good judges, to be the best race-horse Kentucky had produced up to that 
time; in the spring of 52 he won the three mile day at Lexington, i 
four heats, beating Glitheroe, who had previously beaten the celebrated 
Reube, at Charleston, the same distance ; also Storm, Fanny Bradford, 
Wake-up-Jake, and others ; the subsequent fall, over the same cours®, 
beating a first-rate field of horses in 7:43, but evident'y showing speed 
enough to have won low down in the thirties, frequently taking the bi! 
in his mouth and running away a hundred yards in advance of the oth 
ers. The boy then, after getting beyond the hearing of the other horses, 
would get him down almost toa gallop, and then, as the other horves 
would near him, he’d bound off like a wild horse. The next February 
he travelled from Kentucky over the mountains to Charleston. He was 
foundered, his hoof became split, and his feet so sore that it was with 
difficulty that they could get him on the track on the four mile day ; bw? 
after warming him up a while, he was brought to the stand, and at th 
tapof the drum getsa bad start, yet he wins the heat in the unprece- 
dented time (for that track) of 7:42, being three or four seconds fastes 
than any time on their records, and only beaten in the second heat by 
a neck in 7:44,also a quicker heat than had been run over the cours? 
up to that day—beating Inspector, one of Boston’s best sons. Next we 
have Cordelia Reed, who was a winner at all distances ; but her grea’ 
est fame consists in her winning of a twenty mile race, over the Con 
garee Course, Columbia, S. C., defeating Griff Edmonson, decidedly on? 
of the very best race horses of his season, Ellen Evans, and others. Nex? 
is Floride, though often defeated by travelling all over the country #* 
railroad speed, she is justly entitled to be considered the very best race 
nag of this, or any other day, in this country. Look at her first racé wilh 
Brown Dick, after a journey by railroad and steamboat, of eight or nine 
hundred miles, and a portion of that across the lake from Mobile to New 
Orleans, with a few days’ rest, and a bad start, she runs him homé 
lapped, each heat, in 3:40$; same week she runs a mile in 1:464; the 
subsequent fall she ran at Louisville, three miles, in 5:40; being a secoxd 
quicker than any heat ever run over the course. Them observe her last 
race in Charleston, where she won the handicap of three miles, carrying 
full weight, considered by the citizens of Charleston the best race eves 
run over the course, for the condition of the track, beating Nannie 
Lewis, who had won seven races, and recently sold for four thousand 
dollars, Blueskin, who had won six, Frankfort, Adalgisa, and Jack 
Gamble, who had all been winners during the season; she also won the 
regular Jockey Club Purse, two days before. Next Chariie Ball, who, 
when a three-year-old, won the Association Stake at Lexington, in the 
remarkable time of 1:45—1:453. In December last, over the Congares 
Course, he won the two mile purse, in four heats, beating a field of four, 
who were considered the very fastest horses in the United States. Dur- 
ing the same week he beat Frank Allen, Virginia’s favorite son, in 3 
match for $2500 a side, and subsequently at Charleston, in a single dash 
of three miles. There are numerous othersof less magnitude, but never 
theless might be rated as very fair race nags, in fact, first rate. Second: 
rate £horses, for instance, Puss Farris, a four-year-old filly, belonging *” 
Col. Webb Ross, of Georgetown, Ky.,in her race with Nannie Lewis as 
Crab Orchard, last fall, ran her home lapped, the second heat in 3:40, th® 
fastest heat ever ran over the track. She then travelled one hundred and 
fifty miles to Louisville, and with only a few days” rest won the ‘wo mile 
day ; two days after she started in the three mile day against Floridey 
and was close up in 5:40; she subsequently won the three 29d four mile 
days at Chicago. Bali Wagner, a winner, Lawson, also, John Diamond; 
a winner of two four mile races in Virginia, beating the celebrated Little 
Flea and others, at Lexington, anc Flea and the Maid of O:leans at Lon- 
isville; Mary Bell, a good four-miler; Laura Spillman, winner of the 
Sweepstake at Lexington, last spring, in four beats. 


I once saw a week’s racing wind up at Lexington with one, two, and 
three mile heats, all won by three different Wagners, at four heats eacly 
race; their names were John Campbell, Mischief, and Tangent. The 
fact is, in all races where Wagners are enteted, and the heats become 
broken, or where it requires the best of game and stamina, you will al 
ways see the Wagners successful. The Citizen and Archy blood, com- 
bined, will tell. Diprione. 
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A Polite Gentleman.—At @ Scottish drinking bout, in old times, one Gar- 
scadden expired in the midst of the festivities. The scene occurred in the 
wee clachan of Law, Where a considerable number of Kilpatrick laird» 
congregated, for the ostensible purpose of talking over Some parish met 
ters. And well they talked, and better drank, when one of them, abou? 
the dawn of the morning, fixing his eye on Garscadden, remarked tha’ 
he was “looking unco gash.” Upon which Kilmardinny coolly replied / 
«Deil mean him, since he has been wi’ his Maker these twa hours ° 
saw him step awa, but I didna like to disturb good company”, _ ss 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 

Bartmors, Md........ Her: ing Run Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, May 24 
Oo.vumers, Ga......... Chattahooche Course, Spring Meeting, Tuesday, March 11, 
Lone IstanD, N. Y.... Union Course, trotting and pacing stakes, April and May. 

* - ‘* .... Match—Lantern vs. Bus, $5000 a side, May. 
. Match—Rocket vs. Brown Dick, $2500 a side, 20th June. 
Momma, Ala. .....cc0e0 Bascombe Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Monday, March 25. 
Nuw Ortuans, La..... Metairie Course J. C. Spring Meeting, 1856, Saturday, April 5. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


We copy the foilowing from the Boston ‘‘Atlas,” and will bet our “‘hat 
and boots” that it refers to our old correspondent ‘‘Acorn,” who loves a 
dog as much as he does a horse :— 


“Did the Handsome Thing Handsomely.”—Monday morning opened 
beautifully ; the sun bright and smiling, everything as it should be, save 
poor ‘Carlo ;” he had been Jost since Sunday evening. But Providence 
smiled again, and a big-hearted man, brim full of kindly sensibilities, 
and delicately courteous impulses—cne who lovesa dog as he does every- 
thing else of nature’s creating, had crossed our track in the nick of time 
the night before, and here’s what came of it. 

About 10 A. M. the door bell jingled, a nice carriage ‘‘stopped the 
way,” driver handed in a note, Carlo leaped out at the coach door, “‘all 
setiled, sir, no answer, the gentleman fixed it.” Opened the note and 
read :— 











Monday Morning, Feb. 25, 1856. 
My dear Sir.—The “young gentleman” that I send home this morning, 
took the liberty of scraping acquaintance with me last evening, at about 
half-past 10 o’clock, near Boylston Market, and insisted upon following 
me home, and he seemingly being a stranger, ‘‘I took him in,” and he 
occupied a part of my bed last night. Being aware of the strong attach- 
ment the owners of such young rogues entertain for them, and seeing 
your name upon his collar, I send him home, after giving him a good 
breakfast in the Winthrop House. Very respectfully yours, J. O. 
ToH. W. W., Washington-street. 


Now, may all the acorns become live oaks, and may this man ‘“‘keep 
in the ring” as long as he likes, and never be growled at by anything 
worse than a King Charles Spaniel. 





Curling in Canada.—The ‘‘Montreal Gazette” of March 1, says—‘‘The 
great match between the skips of the ‘Montreal’ and Caledonia’ Clubs 
Was a very close one, ana the play, en the whole, excellent; it terminated 
in favor of the former, who won four out of the five games; but on the 
aggregate number of shots, by only six,—a sure proof of the keenness of 
the contest. So far, this is the match of the season.” 





How to Determine the Height a Colt will Attain when full Grown.—Mr. J. 
R. Martin, of Lexington, Ky., gives out the following upon this point :— 


I can tell you how any man may know, within half an inch, the height 
a colt will attain to when full grown. The rule may not hold good in 
every instance, but in nine cases out of ten it will. When the colt gets to 
be three weeks old, or as soon as it is perfectly straightened:-in its limbs, 
measure from the edge of the hair on the hoofs to the middle of the first 
joint, and for every inch, it will grow to the height of a hand of four 
inches, when its growth is matured. Thus, if this distance be found six- 
teen inches, it will make a horse sixteen hands high. By this means a 
man may know something of what sert of a horse, with proper care, he 
is to expect from hiscolt. Three years ago I boughttwo very shabby 
looking colts fortwenty dollars each, and sold them recently for $200. 
So much for knowing how to guess properly at a colt. 


A CHALLENGE. 

lam desirous of making a match to run five or ten miles and jump five 
hundred to one thousand hurdles, said hurdles to be thirty-two (32) inches 
high, for the championship and two hundred and_ fifty (250) dollars a side. 
I therefore challenge any man, not excepting ‘‘Mickey Free,” to a trial of 
speed and endurance in accordance with the above proposition; the 
match to come off some time in the third week of May, within two hun- 
dred miles of New York. I can be found at No. 61 Lancaster-street, Al- 
pany, any time between now and the first of April with money ready. 

WattacrE Fer@uson. 
P. S.—I am willing to back the above mentioned person from three to 


five hundred dollars. Henry A. Monroe. 
Avsany, N. ¥., March 4, 1856. 


SPORT IN PHILADELPHIA. 

A correspondent of the ‘‘Spirit” recently visited the new course lately 
established by the Point Breeze Park Association. The Association isa 
oint *ock affair, and is composed of two hundred and fifty gentlemen 
interested in the Turf and kindred sports. No end of money has been 
spent to make the club house, track, and grounds, superior to anything in 
the United States. The house is arranged and fitted up neatly and luxu- 
riou:ly. The billiard hall, tea pin alleys, stables, &c., are arranged in the 
best manner. The Olub House contains capital apartments for the ladies, 
and the Association has already given a ball. The course has a mile 
track and an inner one of three quarters. The superintendent of the 
house and grounds, which are not open to the public, is Mr. John M. Lu- 
cas, formerly of the American House, New York, the La Pierre, Philadel- 








phia, the St. Charles, New Orleans, the Ocean House, Newport. John 
js as pleasant a gentleman as “‘we had an hour’s chat withal,” and the 


Association could not have made a better selection. 


We congratulate our Philadelphia friends on their new track, and hope 


to see something of the same kind here. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA.—UNION COURSE. 


THORSDAY, Jan. 24, 1856—Pacing Match for $1000, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness. 
Chas. Shears’ gr. @. Fred Johnson ......cceeceee bb ceed SecdveconWesba ones ete & & 2 


aes BORE i Nn ne cnn carvardsesnccsscnvcceccccccseecceens » 22 2 


Time, 2:37 —2:34 —2:38. 
TROTTING ON THE ICE AT MADISON, WIS. 





A very spirited match came off yesterday afternoon between George 
The former is 
6 neatly put togetber animal, 14§ hands high,a head jauntily set on a 
beautiful neck, clean flowing withers, legs as trim a drumsticks, a frame 
Catawba isa 
large light bay, possessing little beauty, bony, lean and tall, but holding 


Gates’s br. g. Dick Turpin and Datcher’s br. g. Catawba. 


of great symmetry, and gracefully curling mane and tail. 


a tremendous stride. 


The ice was thronged with spectators in all sorts of turn outs, barouches’ 
Not less than 2000 
people lined the course on either side. The first heat they got off in pretty 
good shape. Dick Turpin, however, was badly shod, and behaved mis- 
chievously. He took the lead and opened a short gap at first, but Ca- 
tawba soon closed it, took the track and kept it the balance of the heat, 
The second heat was hardly seriously 
contested, Catawba came along down far ahead, anddistanced Dick Tur- 


sleighs, cutters, buggies, on foot and on horseback. 


coming in some 10 or 12 rods ahead. 


pio eaily. 
A match of green horses was then made up and was warmly contested. 


The matches were made by the State Sporting Association. Sum- 


mary: 

THURSDAY, Feb. 21, 185 S—-Purse $75, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
Mr. Dutcher’s br. g . Catawba.........,. ptadsd bdny een eee WHEE gEORTeCeReen 
George Gates’s br. . Dick Turpin. A RG HG: 

"Time, 2:56. 

SAME DAY—Purse $50, for green horses, Mile ett best . in 5, in mena, 
Mr. Eyclesheimer’s Greybeard ieiaireinisiniets 1 
Mr. ——'’s Ka FOO COT OHO EEE OH ee Obes yg 
George Gates’s Spot 68i00.0000 6000 ccnsee snc Ka code neces. danendsiien> <pqcet 

Time not given. * “Madison Evening Argus. 





Queer Dectston.—At Castle Eden, the other day, in an assault case, the 
Rev. Mr. Park, in announcing the decision of the beach, addressed the 
defendant in the following manner :—As the assault is not proved we will 
dismiss the case On your paying the costs, but if you refuse to do so, then 


we shall fine you for the assault ! Darlington and Stockton Times. 


1 
eeeererererer se eeeeee 2 dist. 


ee@eneeev ee eeetrer 2 dist. 
3 dist. 


LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS. 
From ‘‘Bell’s Life in London,” Feb, 10} 


LIVERPOOL STEEPLE CHASE, 

7 to 1 agst. Sir Peter Laurie (tk.) 

8 tol Harry Lorrequer (tk.) 
16 to 1 ——— Emigrant (tk.) 
16 to 1 —— Victor Emmanuel (tk.) 
20 to 1 +— Minerva (tk.) 
33 to 1 Dangerous (tk.) 
33 to 1 —— Boundaway (tk.) 


GREAT METROPOLITAN HANDICAP} 
11 to 1 agst. Van Galen (tk.) 


TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 
100,to30 agst. Yellow Jack. 
t 7,to 2 —— Flybynight. 
100 to 8 Enchanter (tk.) 


CHESTER CUP. 
15 to 1 ags*. Yellow Jack (tk.) 
20 tol Yorkshire Grey (tk.) 
20 to 1 Epaminondas. 
25 to 1 —— Mishap (tk.) 
30 to 1 Fatalist (tk.) 
33 to 1 ——— Courtenay (tk.) 
40 tol Scythian (tk.) 
50 to l —— Stork (tk.) 
50 to 1 Sugar-plum (tk.) 
66 to 1 Warlock (tk.) 
66 to 1 —— Cockatoo (tk.) 


DERBY. 
7 to 1 agst. Wentworth (tk.) 
20 to 1 Coroner (tk.) 
25 to 1 Vandermeulin (tk.) 
66 to 1 C. by Slane, out of Barbarina (tk.) 


GAME AND GAME LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dear ‘‘Spirit."—The Massachusetts ‘‘act for the better preservation of 
useful birds” has now been in force nearly a year (approved April 18, 
1855); it is well perhaps at this time to take a retrospective view of its 
Operation and effects, as well as the causes of its passage. 

Previous to the passage of this act for some years it had not been law- 
ful to take woodcock between the first of March and the first of Septem- 
ber in each year, nor partridges or quail. Many sportsmen, especially in 
the cities, felt the operation of this restriction as to ’cock rather sensitively, 
inasmuch as during the months of July and August they were compara- 
tively less crowded with business calls than during the other months of 
the year, they were more at leisure to shoot in July than in September or 
October, and the ’cock being by many deemed to be of suitable age and 
size for the table in July, it was felt as an unreasonable deprivation by 
the city sportsmen to be prohibited under penalty from shooting ’cock in 
July ; hence little attention was paid to the prohibition of the old statute 
on and after the Fourth of July. To make lawful that which custom 
seemed to sanction as right, the statute was modified and changed, allow- 
ing the shooting of woodcock on and after the Fourth of July annually, 
and at the same time extending a protecting hand to a variety of the 
smaller birds, which are useful as insect destroyers but worthless as game, 
and making the penalties somewhat more stringent, and the statute of 
easier enforcement. The partridge (ruffed grouse) and quail are protect- 
ed as before to a time when the partridges are of a size suitable for the 
table, September Ist; as to the quail, perhaps it would be better they 
should have another month’s growth before being allowed to be taken, 
and that the first of October should be as early as the quail should be 
shot, and even another month would find quail all the more fit for the 
table. 

The effect of the Law has heen, that probably fewer game birds were 
shot out of season in Massachusetts in 1855 than for many previous sea- 
sons, and a fair supply of woodcock was attainable this July and August, 
and through the autumn months. My impression is, the better the prac- 
tical effects of this law are understood in the country the more it will be 
appreciated and observed. It is a mistaken idea that the operation of a 
law to preserve birds at certain seasons from destruction is for the benefit 
of a few persons only—all are interested in its benefits, and should be in 
its observance. The farmer is interested in the operation of a law that 
forbids the taking and destroying of the smaller birds at any season, and 
the sportsman that the game birds which he makes the objects of his pur- 
suits are protected during the season of rearing their young. 

Perhaps one cause why game birds are taken out of season, especially 
woodcock, lays in the cities, and might be checked there by a strict watch 
being kept to prevent their being sold in the markets, or served at the eating 
houses out of season, for where there is a demand for any article in the 
market, there is usually a corresponding effort to supply that demand, 
especially if tt pays well for so doing. 

Let the use of game out of season be discountenanced by each and all, 
by the sportsman as well as by him who does not shoot, by the proprie- 
tor of the eating house as weil. as the person who favors it with his cus- 
tom, and there would be little need of legislative penalties to prevent 
persons shooting game out of season. 

Last autumn I had the pleasure of taking an excursion to Connecticut, 
and shooting with my friend ‘Leather Stocking,” over grounds in his vi- 












































guas, in about two days time in the field, over sixty head of game, con- 
sisting of partridge:, quail, and woodcock ; several rabbits were shot in 
the time, which were not reckoned. 

I think I have never been out with a finer team of dogs than we had; 
“Tip,” a favorite setter bitch of some five or six years of age, of a dark 
liver color, spotted with white ; “Tig,” a yearling setter dog, of a dark 
red color, and one of the most promising young dogs I have ever seen for 


Stocking.” The third, ‘‘Roz,” a yellow and white setter of small size, 


was raised and trained by ‘‘Leather Stocking.” 


be accused of using the long bow rather than the more sportsmanlike im- 
plement—the gun. 


the one and shoot the other, as it should be done. 


yards, every shot sure. 


sold to me, warranted to neither kick nor kill. Dicx Hunter. 


CRAWEORD Piacs, Worcester, March 3, 1856, 


can, at any rate, you can fry. ' D. H. 








the 9:h inst , from inflammation of the bowels. 


_ 


cinity, the 15th, 16th, and part of the 17th of November, bagging to two 


activity, sogacity, and staunchness; these two belonged to ‘‘Leather 
and great sagacity, belonged to your humble servant, ‘‘Dick Hunter,” but 


I have no doubt these three s: tters would have stood on game perfectly 
staunch unt an artist could have taken a sketch of their position, and 
the surrounding scenery, sufficient for the working up of a picture; and 
how much longer they would stand I should hardly dare state, lest I might 


‘‘Leather Stocking” prides himself much (and not 
witout reason) upon the fine strain of blood of his stock of setters. Their 
work under his management is truly excellent, but it is not every man who 
rejoices in the ownership of a dog and a gun that knows how to manage 


My friend ‘‘Taurus,” who sometimes delights in innovations, to the as- 
tonishment of his sober-minded friends, after having used an 8 guage 30 
inch German gun for some time, assured me last autumn that he had 
fallen back upon frst principles, a 19 guage, 28 inch, $15 thing, warranted 
to kill partridge, quail, or ’cock, with half an ounce of No. 10 shot at 40 
If these first principles are of such killing powers, 
I should merely like to ask what might be expected of second principles ? 
Perhaps they,would prove something like the famous gun “Taurus” once 


P. S. I hear of here and there a small bevy of quail which have win- 
tered through, poor in flesh, but hardy and plucky, and game to the last! 
Let poor ‘*Bob White” be cherished now and kindly treated, fed if there 
is a chance, and when autumn comes again, with its sear and brown leaf, 
and frosty nights, and sunny days, you may bag ‘“‘Bob White” if you 


Mr. Norton’s ch. c. Patriarch, by Grecian, out of Brenna, 2 yrs., engaged 
in the Biennial at Bath, and the Derby ana St. Leger, died on Saturday, 


ON THE BREEDING OF HORSES. 


Mr. Editor—In your paper of the 16th February, I notice a series of 
questions on the Breeding of Horses, and I propose to give my views in 
answer to some of those questions. 

To the first I say, that all breeding animals should be worked previous 
to the breeding season, so as to sweat off all superfluous fat and humors 
in the blood. Fat, I take it, is a superfluity i in the blood, after the anima 
has secreted what is necessary to produce bone and muscle; when an 
animal is overloaded with fat he is, in a degree, diseased. [See Virgil’s 
Georgics.] This will answer for the first, second, and third. 

4th. Ido not think the color of the mare has any influence upon the 
passions of the horse, as his imagination is fixed upon other matters, if 
he is in a fit condition for his work. 

oth. Undoubtedly the progeny is influenced by all constitutional defects 
in either the sire or dam, and too much care cannot be exercised in se 
lecting both the progenitors from those entirely free from all constitutional 
defects. As these defects are in the blood, they will of course be commu- 
nicated. If in the horse, he will communicate it in the impregnation. 
If in the mare, she will communicate it in the nourishment to the foal— 
which blood furnishes before birth and milk afterwards. Which will 
ccmmunicate the most, will depend upon various circumstances, such as 
age, state of the blood, &c. 

6th. The coat will in a short time accommodate itself to the climate, 
as is the case with all animals. 

7th. This depends upon the age, constitution, health, and vigor of the 
parents. 

Sth. I suppose that sterility is an unnatural state, and must be traced 
to some cause. 

9th. Weakness would be a natural cause, but accidental causes are nu- 
merous, such as sudden wrenches, unpleasant sights or smells. 

10th. The reason is that the high bred bull was not in as good healthy 
condition as the common one; but should not want the bad blood com- 
municated to any animal, from which I wished to raise pure stock. 

llth. Nothing but renovating ‘the constitution. 

12th. The cause of “weeds” is defect in the blood. If we breed from 
immature sires, nature demanding for his own use those parts of the 
blood which go to make bone and muscle, will not communicate to the 
offspring those qualities of the blood sufficiently, and so far as he is con- 
cerned, the progeny will be weak. If the dam be mature, healthy, and 
vigorous, she will remedy this in a degree. To insure good stock, both 
parents should be mature,.and in sound health—not too young nor too 
old. 

The food should be sufficient and nutritious. 

13th. Early excess of course, like all other excesses, tends to debility. 

14th, Excess may produce this in any animal. It arises from debility 

15th. The food, and the condition of the blood, have an influence, ra- 
ther than the season, except so far as the season affects the blood and the 
state of health. 

16th. Food—nourishing, stimulating, and exciting. 

The horse will procreate so long as he has vigor to impregnate the liv- 
ing principle in the mare. 

17th. The mare will produce while she has those principles for propa. 
gation in her. These may be exhausted in either by excess. 

18th. If subjected to constant excitement, without gratification, they 
undoubtedly suffer. 

19th. Answered in the foregoing answers. 

20th. Motion, as soon as life is produced, say at about half maturity, 
is the surest sign. 

21st. This varies from thirty to one hundred; but excessive use of a 
horse must tend to weaken the stock. 


22d. The intervals should not be less than six hours, and I should pre- 
fer that it should be twenty-four hours, or suflizient time for him to pro- 
duce healthy blood. 

23d. The most nutritious—a good supply of eggs with the other food. | 

24th. This is previously answered. 

If the above hasty sketches are worthy of communicating, they are at 
your service. N.C. B. 

Boston, Feb. 16, 1856. 








SALES OF STOCK IN ENGLAND. 

By Mr. Robert Johnson, at York, on Jan. 1st :— . 
Rylstone, by Touchstone, out of Lady Sarah, 4 yrs..... bee bees .. 650 
Captain Barclay, by Chanticleer, out of Pelisse, 2 YTS. ccccee . 590 
Byrsa, by Birdcatcher or Gameboy, out of Queen of Cartha; ge, 3 } yrs. 480 
Courtenay, by Flatcatcher, out of Maid of Team Valley’s resi 4 yrs. 440 





Atherstone, by Touchstone, out of Lady Mary, 4 yrs.. ate . 370 
Prince Plausible, by Fiatcatcher, out of Princess Alice, 4 yrs stone . 200 
Gathercole, by Malcolm, out of The Nun, 3 yrs,.....2.... 00000005 150 
Br.c. by Pompey, out of The Nun, 2yrs......... coe cecce ec ccces . 150 
Lough Lawn, by Magpie, out of Surprise, aged....... heeeeesvcsee Se 
Ro. f. by Turnus, out of Donna Hermosa, 2 yrs..............5. . 145 
St. Arnaud, by Pyrrhus the First, out of Hamptonian, 3 yrs....... 125 
Nelly Hill, by Springy Jack, out of Ann Page, 5 yrs............. = 
Frolic, by Touchstone, out of Gladiole’s dam, 8 yrs....... 0.60000, 50 
Sir Bertram, by Sweetmeat, out of Black Bess, 2 yrs............... 50 
Ch. c. by Connaught Ranger, out of Pass Card, 2 yrs. ivetess ee 
B. m. by Lanercost, out of Maid of Monton, 7 yrs............. 46 
Ernest Atherley, by Pyrrhus the First, out of Jovial, 3 yrs, jevte ae 
Fair Louisa, by Voltaire, out of Minna ..........ce eee eee cence 30 
The Nun (foaled in 1847), by St. Martin, out of The “Maid Seco ees s 25 
Ch. f. by Turnus, out of Little Fan, 2 yrs.......... oo ye 496 


BY MESSRS. TATTERSALL. 


At Hyde Park Corner, on January 14th. 
PALMER’S STUD. 


Toe Chicken, by Chanticleer, out of Gladiole’s dam, 4 yrs.—Mr. Har- 9%) 


SE cvnedctccdtedenequnes Lei veweecabbe Oe eee ser nde eevee .. 800 
Br. f. by Meibourne, out of Seaweed, 3 yrs.—Mr. Sargent....... . 590 
Nettle, by Sweetmeat, out of Wasp, 4 yrs.—Mr. F. L. ‘Popham ewew 490 
Staffordshire Nan, by Faugh-a-Bailagh, out of Dart’s dam, 3 yre.— 

Mr. Bryamt .....ccececeese Cvewmedebsedbebcdeccciovccodcouucesces 300 


Br. yearling f. by Touchstone, out of Maid of Lyme—Mr. Howard. 250 
Bay yearling c. by Touchstone, out of Duchess of Kent—Mr. Howard. 230 
Trickstress, by Sieight-of-Hand, out of Dervish’s dam, 8 yrs.—covered 


bp Touchstete—-Rayes BOOM oii bi. tii ecco etvecewsseccocecces 239 
Bay yearling c. by Meibourne, out of Goldfinder’s dam—Mr. Blenk- 
MOE: sg. hk oia0 eee wal COC OCCOOHOH Sree ees eo seerereres sees eiaseeeseees 225 
Duchess of Kent (Dervish’s dam)—covered by Teddington—Mr. Har- 
SIORVES 2. oo: cewwvGeseesivescdedeccee bo AevclvlbeeseucetGhsees 210 
Lurley, by Orlando, ‘dam by Heron, out of ee 5. yrs.—Captain 
Alexander. .cccccccceccecccece dite BUR DNaitbed Ji 60th dobveeetiovees e 120 
Br. c. by Sir Hercules, out of Lurley’s dam, 2 yre. .—Mr. Hargreaves. 105 
B. f. (sister to Staffordshire Nan), 2 yrs.—Mr. Hadland.......... 82 
Doubt (foaled in 1846), by Gladiator, out of The Dart’s dam—cove red 
by Melbourne—Mr. Blenkiron.......sccesececcceccseccccces: 81 
Goldfinder’s dam (foaled in 1843), by Liverpool, out of Niany—co- 
vered by Teddington—Mr, Parker.........ccccccccccccecses » Wa 
Morning Star (brother to Polestar)—Mr. Preston...............000 71 
Rip Van Winkle, by The Flying Dutchman, out of Windischgratz’s 
dam, 3 yrs.—Mr. Sargent..... SPP CU RRes aden acsecsenetes lie, 
Br. yearling c. by Faugh-a-Ballagh, out of Doub:—Mr. Nicolis..... 51 
Oa Jan. 21st:— 
The First Lord, by Melbourne, out of Testatrix, 5 yrs....-...0..00: 30 
Hirsuta, by Cotherstone, out of Kalmia—covered by Bay Middleton. 3u 


B. f. by Connaught Ranger, out of Skulda, 2 yrs...... 2... .6. seco 20 
B. c. by Annandale or Mentor, out of The Hind . 


B. m. by Bran, dam by Belzoni, &c., 7 yrs. —covered by Loup Garou. 24 

B. m. by The Emperor out of Mogulistan, 5 yrs.—covered by Loup 
Garou ... 

Brown Holland, by Van Tromp, out of The Grand Duchess’ s dam, 5 


CHESSER SHETEEHSSHEHTHESOHS SHEE SSS eeeeeeeZ FFF FFSHSH HEHEHE HE® @s 





yrs.—covered by Loup Garou .......ccccceecceseveccoscecseees 20 


Ch. f. by The Hero, out of Hirsuta, 2 yrs........-. Ccccccccones atl 94 
Oa Feb. 4th :— ‘ 

Test, by Touchstone, out of Tarella, 5 yrs.—covered by Loup Garou. 4! 

Bon Mot, by Elvas, out of Repartee.......ccsesessevceseereeccees 27 
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Che Spirit of the Tunes. 


43 



































Counsellor A.—By the United States laws jurors are summoned in the RAT LA 
SCENES IN COURT THIRTY YEARS AGO IN same manner as by the law of the State} but if a State should alter the WINNER OF THE ASCOT VASE, z Lae. al devia! PLATES, AND OF 
MICHIGAN. ‘law, as to grand jurors, still the Marshal must summons them as the law atl 





Written for the New York “Spirit of the Times,” by ‘“TimotHy.” 





When the now flourishing State of Michigan was but a youthful Terri- 
tory, struggling amid all the difficulties incident to early settlement, 
there were many amusing scenes occurring in the administration of law 
and justice well worthy of remembrance. In these, the Judges and mem- 
bers of the Bar were conspicuous actors. The unsettled condition of ju- 
dicial and professional practice thirty years ago in the Territory, the al- 
most absolute power vested in the Judges, and the resisting force of com- 
pative lawyers against judicial dicta, which were not legitimately in the 
case, often suspended parties, causes, jurors, and lawyers, and sometimes 
the Court itself, in a position not inaptly termed ‘nowhere,’ until the 
Court could come to the rescue by means of an extemporaneous enact- 
ment. There was, too, in those days, a certain freedom of manner and 
liberality of expression indulged which had no precedent “‘in the books,” 
and which lacked, to a great degree, that respect which was claimed by, 
and due to, the honorable Judges. 

We have heard narrated, by one who was a prominent participator in 
the events of those days, many curious instances touching the “rough 
and tumble” practice of thirty years ago, in the territorial courts of 
Michigan, in which the certainty and uncertainty, the tragedy and co- 
medy of the law, the *‘quiddits and quillits” of the lawyers, were so 
comically developed, that if Justice herself were not blindfolded she 
could not have restrained a smile at the ludicrous appearance which the 
‘perfection of reason” presented while under the guardianship of °87. 
In those days the Governor and the Judiciary were the law-making 
power. They derived their authority from the Ordinances, and at any 
moment, in an emergency, “adopt and publish in the district such laws 
of the original States, criminal and civil,” as they choose to select. This 
system was found very convenient, and exceeded any other known plan 
for facility of execution and power of adaptation to any and all existing 
circumstances. 

On one occasion a fierce son of the forest, notable for his ferocity and 
vindictiveness, was brought before the Court for trialon a charge of mur- 
der. When he was brought into Court, the presiding Judge instructed 
an interpreter to inform the prisoner that he was to be tried by twelve 
men, for killing a man—that there would be thirty-six men brought in 
there, that he must look at them, and if he did not like their looks he 
must say so, and they would be sent away; that thea more would come, 
until twelve were found who were good-looking to him ; that after twelve 
were found, one man would get up and talk to them against him, and 
make them believe he had killed a man; that the man who was to speak 
against him would be pointed out to him, so that he might know him. These 
instructions were listened.to with acquiesence until his Honor came to 
the last. The prosecuting officer thought it rather too personal to com- 
port with his future safety, in case the Indian was not found guilty. He 
sprang to his feet and earnestly protested, in behalf of himself and asso- 
ciates, against being so distinctly ‘‘pointed out” as possible victims to the 
revengeful savage. The reasonableness of the protest waS so apparent 
that his Honor materially modified his instructions on that point. 

On one occasion of calling a Grand Jury, the question was raised, 
What is the form of the oath to be administered to them ? 

Ceunsellor A. said, if the statute concerning jurors did not prescribe 
the form, the Court must proceed according to the common law; the 
Court must appoint the foreman of the Grand Jury, and the other jurors 
must take the oath of the foreman. 

Counsellor B., from reading a little, thought the common law and the 
statute must jump together, i. e., cumulative. Where the common law and 

statute are diametrically opposite, they may go along hand in hand, 7. e., 
pursue them both. 

Justice C. said there was ingenuity and good sense in Counsellor B.’s re- 
marks, and asked Mr. A. if he saw any difficulty in pursuing that course. 

Counsellor A. said he could not see how things diametrically opposite 
could go hand in hand. 

B.—The gentleman don’t understand me. 

A.—I was saying nothing about what you said. I was answering the 
Court. 

Justice C.—Let the Court swear the jury according to the statute oath, 
and appoint a foreman. Then let them get into a box and choose their 
foreman ; they will, of cowrse, choose the same foreman the Court has se- 
lected. Then swear them over again, according to the common law 
oath, and they will be a good jury, as one or the other mode of swearing 
must be good, and the bad will be mere surplusage. 

Counsellor E. thought there was great ingenuity in the remarks made 
by Mr. B., and that the mode proposed by him would obviate all difficul- 
ties. He considered the , provision in the statute as inconsistent with the 
ordinance, as it varied the form of the oath, and was therefore null. He 
wished to proceed by the common law, the statute being null. 

Justice C.—The Court, as Mr. A. says, is of counsel for the prisoner, 
therefore ought not to assist the prosecutor with suggestions. He must 
see that everything is legally done. 

Counsellor A. ridiculed the idea of surplusage in an oath; he never 
heard or such a thing; the Court cannot get a jury at all without going 
through the appointment of a foreman ; the statute swearing leaves the 
twenty-four men‘asit foundthem. The statute is not null, for the Go- 
venor and Judges have power by the ordinance to adopt a law repealing 
the common law. 

Counsellor B. suggested that in the oath ought to be the words “United 
States of America’s counsel,” Wc. 

Justice C.—Do you, Mr. Attorney General, make this motion ? 

Counsellor E. (Att’y Gen.)—No, Mr. B. makes it. 

Justice D.—There is no other United States. 

Justice F. was uncertain whether the motion ought to be made or not. 
§. Justice C.—There are other United States. 

Justice D.— Name them. 

Justice C.—Both in Europe and America—Netherlands, provinces in 
South America. 

Justice D.—They are not. 

Justice C.—The Netherlands, J teil you, 

Justice D.—They are Monarchies. 

Justice C.—They were United States. 

Justice D.— Yes; but it was before you were born. 

The word ‘‘America,” was finally ordered to be inserted, and three 
grand jurors, who were sworn before the amendment was made, were 
Sworn again. 

One of the jurors now inquired of the Court how long the obligation to 
“keep the United States Counsel” was binding. The Court waived giv- 
ing an opinion, but one of the Judges said it was the opinion of a law- 
yer, that it must be kept during life, unless demanded by a Court of law, 
by judicial process. After considerable conversation between the Court 
and lawyers, as to the obligation of secresy, regarding which a majority 
were of the opinion above expressed, nineteen grand jurors were sworn 
according to the statute oath, after which Counsellor E. proposed to 
swear the grand jury according to the common law, also. 

Justice C.—Ii you wish, I wiil put the question to the court. 

Counsellor E.—The oath taken is the one repealed by the late statate, 


theiefore, he wished them sworn again, after they have chosen a foreman, 
by the common law oath. 


The question was put to the Court. 


Justice D, said—As to territorial matters, I am satisfied with the jury 


2 far as we have gone: but as to the United States grand jury, see what 
is the mode in the United States Courts. 


then existed. 

Justice C. read United States law of Sept. 4th, 1809, in relation to two 
Judges sitting together in United States Courts, in opposition to Counsel- 
lor A.’s assertion that but one Judge sits. 

Counsellor A. stated the mode of getting grand and petit jurors in 
Pennsylvania. : 

Justice C., after concurring with Councellor A., asked Judge F. his 
opinion on the Atty. General’s motion. 

Justice F. did not agree. He sat to declare laws, not to make them. 
Justice C.—Mr. E. (Atty. Gen.), you see the two Judges are of differ- 
ent opinions, and mine, if given, would not aid you, as they each wish a 
different mode from your motion. 

Atty. Gen., E., thought with Judge D., that the jury was a good one, 
but he saw that the Court leangd to a different opinion, and did not wish 
all the labor of trial lost, by 7 of.judgment; he wished it determined 
now, for this reason: he felt great anxiety as to the good of community. 
Justice C.—Mr. E., are you willing to withdraw your motion. 

Mr. E.—I do not know that Iam. I do not think the oath is common 
law any more than John Rogers’ verses. I think the jury is a good one. 
Mr. B.—Permit me, asan old inhabitant, to state my views. I regret 
that every villain escapes, by the departure of the Court from the com- 
mon law. I hope the Court will go straight according to the common 
law. 

Justice D.—You don’t go far enough with your common law. A man 
must have a large real estate to qualify him as a juror. 

Justice C.—No. 

Justice D.—’Tis so. Criminals should also be entitled to the benefit of 
clergy. 

Mr. B.—Take the common law as it was at the revolution. 

The grand jury here declared that they had chosen their foreman. 
Justice F.—They cannot be a grand jury until they are sworn accord- 
ing tothe common law. The foreman must be sworn first. 

Justice D. proposed to adjourn till the nextday, and in the mean- 
time, as a legislature, pass a law prescribing the form of an oath. 

Justice C.—Mr. E., what do you think of the mode proposed by Judge 
D., tomakea law off-hand ? 

Mr. E.—I think it would obviate all difficulties. 

Justice C.—Mr. A., what is your opinion? 

Mr. A.—Not prepared, though he thought of this mode this morning ; 
*twould look curious ; but, on the whole, thought it the only remedy, if 
that could be a remedy. 

After further discussion of the proposed plan the jury were discharged, 
and the Court adjourned until the following day. When the Court met 
on the next day it was promulgated that during the adjournment a law 


had been passed to meet the exigency of the case. TIMOTHY, 
Detroit, Feb. 27, 1856, 


ANOTHER “LAGER BIER” LYRIC. 


We are indebted to the distinguished and popular Mayor of a neigh- 
boring city—which we do not care to name—for the following parody on 
a ballad known to ‘‘everybody-and-his-wife” :— 


THE FINE OLD DUTCH GENTLEMAN. 
COMPOSED AND SUNG BY J. F. POOLE. 
June—“‘The Fine Old English Gentleman.”’ 

I'll sing you now a Dietchen song ’bout Hans Von Krouplegheet, 

Vot keept a lager bier saloon up in de Bowery shtreet, 

He eat de shwinepeef, shpeck un slough un efery kind of meat, 

Un I shvear mit mine goot grashus, pon top de people, so much as a bar- 
rel of sourkrout, un two pushels of Lager Bier, efery morning he 
vood eat! 

He vas a fine old Dieutche Shentleman one of de pestest kind. 








By de fireshtove in his bier saloon efery morning he vood shtand, 

Mit a bottle of Schnapps down by his side un a glass up in his hand, 

Un by himself he trinks dis doast, ‘‘Ich lieben die Vaderland.” 

Un midout you couldst Dietsche vershter for he vold nix Inglish gasproken 
ven he’d say ‘“*Specklehbecks-von-grossen-dunder-un-blitzen nut- 
de-swimegrahdle-skipoupens-die-dobbleshm,” you couldst nix un- 
dershtand. 

Dis fine Olt D.etchen Shentleman von of de goot olt kind. 


His noze vas red ash a beetle yaw by dunder dat ish drue, 

His mout pout fourdeen inches wide, his eyes vere plack ash plue ; 

He pelongs mit de fresangerbund un he vas a turner too, 

Un poledicks makes mit him nix difference, but ven you comes mit de 
Maine lickers law, to dake avay his lager bier, den py Dam dat vas 
so someding new, 

To dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman von of de pestest kind. 


Dis fine olt Dietechen Shentleman he vent to bed drunk efery night, 

Un somedimes ven dere vas coming rount elections mit de under fellers 

he’d fight; 

Un slouck dem on de koup mit a touble-barrel’d powies knife, but I dont 

dink dat vas rite, 

For ven von of dem beeples haf his head preaked into his noze all 
ofor his face, un vas nearly drownded mit a big stick; I tell you 
somedings rite avay shust now dat vas a sorry sight, 

To dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman von of de goot olt kind. 


But von time dere comed some drouples un he fight mit all his main, 

Dough he vas killt von two ash six eight dozen couple of times, he shumps 
up un fites again, 

Dill his hed was all splitted open down his pack, un den de blood comes 
down like rain ; 

Un py and py come dere de coroner mit de shury un sit on him apout 
dwenty-two hours ash tree quarters, un skqueeze all de preth out 
of his pody, den dey prings in a verdigrass, vot he dies from prandy 
un vater on de prain, 

Does dis fine Olt Dietchen Shentleman de supject of dis song. 








SALE OF MONS. PESCATORE’SgSTUD. 

The brood mares of the late M. Pescatore, of the Haras Celle St. Cloud, 
near Paris, were sold by auction on the Sth inst., at Paris. The sale was 
attended by all the principal breeders of the country, and amongst those 
present was Mr. Weatherby, who purchased Touch-me-not and Hibernia, 
the former for Lord Londesborough, and the latter for Mr. R. E. Cooper. 
Iodine, Victress, and Whim, were purchased for the Haras of St. Cioud, 
where, it is said, the Emperor intends to form an establishment similar to 
that at Hampton Court, but more worthy the title of a “Royal” Stud. The 
following prices were realised :— 
lodine, bi. m., (foaled in 1845), by Ion, dam by Sir Hercules ; served 

OP BOO BHU FUUEE .c oncccecrceneearanesads eeameane cane, O00 
Touch-me-Not, bl. m., (foaled in 1848), by Touchstone, out of The 

Lady of Silverkelde Well; served by The Baron—Lord Londesbo- 

Ps tnbenn6atheknen wa janeenne so.0ecennonnes cocvescoseccosee 404 
Victress, b. m., (foaled in 1848), by Voltaire, out of Virginia (Virago’s 

dam) ; served by Lanercost—Col. Fleury .......s-eeeeee. ccccces due 
Queen of the May, ch. m., (foaled in 1845), by Sir Hercules, out of 

Myrrha—M. Lupin .......... iis abe eiieeel nenkien prerccandeene, Bee 
Hibernia, b. m., (foaled in 1848), by Oakley, out of Britannia; served 

by Lanercost—Mr, R. E. Cooper ........... cececcceccesccccess 160 
Black Bess, bl. m., (foaled in 1837), by Camel, dam by Scud; served 

by The Baron—Duke de Fitzjames.........0csseecscecsecsecses 126 
Whim, br. m., (foaled in 1847), by Voltaire, out of Fancy; served by 


Ion—Col. Fleury......... Ade eeeneate>san A EES Ay 
Ch. m., (foaled in 1838), by The Saddler, dam by Smolensko; served 

by The Baron—Marquis de St. Cloud..... 220000 66 0nsm02 on.n6 coos 104 
Twilight, ch. m., (foaled in 1839), by Velocipede, out of Miss Garforth ; 

served by Lanercost—Count de Pontjibaud ............. esescose OF 
Start, b. m., (foaled in 1850), by Birdcatcher out of Surprise; served 


by lon—M. Subercazeau........... 0026648 SAASOR 600 be candeeaee. 1 e 
Siream, bl. m., (foaled in 1842), by Sheet Anchor, out of Hirondelle ; 
served by Lanercost—Baron E..Daru........sceccessscscccssece 82 
Julia, ch. m., (foaled in 1848), by Epirus, out of Monstrosity ; served 
by Lianercost—Mr. T. Carter... .....cccccscescccccccccccccgscce 
Gabble, b. m., (foaled in 1845), by Venison, out of Flycatcher—M. de 
Behague .......- ’ 


82 
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Es no Cerannad onetelintiiaeinne tnt thmmatanns cnr £2304 


TWENTY OTHER RACES. 





BY CASTOR, 


Rataplan, bred by Captain Thellusson in 1850, was got by The Baron, 
out of Pocahontas, by Glencoe, her dam Marpessa by Muley—Clare by 
Marmion—Gohanna. 

The Baron, bred in Ireland by Mr. Watt in 1842, was got by Bird- 
catcher out of Echidna, by Economist. He won the St. Leger in 1845, 
as well as the Cesarewitch of the same year, and was altogether a first- 
rate race-horse. His career, however, on the turf was not a long one and 
his trial as a stud-horse, at least in this country, equally short. At the 
sale, following the decease of Mr. Theobald, in 185C, he was knocked down 
to a French commissioner for 1,010 guineas. His stock, which came out 
as two-year-olds in 1851, include in the list of winners with us Aitchbone, 
Benita, Chief Baron Nicholson, and Lady Isabel; the first year of his 
three-year-olds producing a St. Leger winner in Stockwell, own brother 
to Rataplan. In France he has also been very successful, and his depar- 
ture from his country after so brief a trial is looked upon as a national 
loss. A portrait of The Baron appeared in this magazine for November, 
1845, and of his son Stockwell in November, 1852. 

Pocahontas, bred by the late Mr. Forth in 1837, was a strong favorite 
for the Oaks of her year, but she never fulfilled the promise made for 
her. In 1842, having been purchased of Mr. Greatrex, Mr. Theobald 
put her tothe stud. Here, again, up to The Baron cross, she showed with 
but little saccess—Cambaules and Dolly Varden being amongst the most 
remarkable of her produce. The latter was one of the plainest mares we 
ever saw. Indeed Pocahontas is not famous for throwing them very 
handsome. They are, however, often something better, as witness her 
three celebrated sons, Stockwell, Ratapian, and King Tom. At Mr. Theo- 
bald’s sale the mare was knocked down to Captain Thellusson for 260 
guineas, and she has since been again sold to Lord Exeter. 

Rataplan is a dark chesnut horse with white ticks, standing sixteen 
hands high. He has arather plain but very expressive head, with a strong 
neck, shoulder somewhat inclined to be upright, and immense chest. He 
has a short strong back, powerful quarters also inclining to be short, and 
arms, gaskins, knees, hocks, and bone quite equal to carrying sixteen 
stone over acountry. Heis, in fact, an immensely powerful horse, with 
sometLing remarkably ‘“‘prepossessing in his appearance ;” carrying his 
bushy tail wellaway from him, and walking along in the most care- 
less indolent manner. He isa terrible slug in his slow paces, and takes 
altogether a deal ofrousing. With only just a turn more speed, he would 
be a yet more extraordinary horse than he iseven now. He finished 
last season a little stale and puffy in his joints, and no wonder either ; 
but we believe there is every chance of his coming again. 

It will be admitted that Mr. Hall has been very happy in his portrait—the 
good-natured looking head, swaggering gait, and grand form, with the 
veins breaking out as they do on him after a race. To us we confess it 
revives some bitter reminiscences, for it was just thus he looked as they 
walked him off Runnymede, after that inexplicable throw out for the 
guineas—and we had that day taken the liberty of laying the ‘‘copious” 
odds on him. 





SUMMARY OF RATAPLAN’S PERFORMANCES. 
In 1852, he started three times, and won once— 
A Two-year-old Stakes at Brighton, value clear.......seeecers> £150 
In 1853, he started six times, and won three— 


The Vare, &c., at ASCOt. ...ccccccccccsccccccccccccseccceccss 490 
The Stewards’ Plate at Stockbridge........ pebabAsevssaceresan Eee 
A Handicap Plate at Newmarket...... eee eee ee abs. 28 
In 1854, he started twenty-nine times, and won eighteen— 
The Trial Stakes at Nottingham....... eneeeuses re rrre es See Hy 
The Trial Stakes at Epsom ........cccccccccccsevsscces teveev’ *  @ 
The Grosvenor Stakes at Chester .......cceccccccccceres coacee 190 
The Lothian Handicap at Edinburgh ........ Vecstecesgeteeses Sen 
The Somersetshire Stakes at Bath ......sscccssccccccccccscces 860 
The City Cup at Bath .........ccceeees dntugekeae wept inne “oee 
The Tradesmen’s Cup at Manchester. ......cceccccccsecsacsses L000 
A Sweepstakes at Doncaster........ COREG 6s be cedetneeteents ~ I 
The Trial Stakes at Pontefract .........cccccceeeeeces liens oo 


The Queen’s Plates at Ascot, Bedford, Chester, Edinburgh, North- 
ampton, Newmarket, Piymouth, Weymouth, and Winches- 
ter eeereee@eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeseeeeeeeeeeeeee@ @eeeeeevoeaeseoee 900 
In 1855, he started thirty-three times, and won twenty— 
The Queen’s Plates at Canterbury, Carlisle, Chelmsford, Dancas- 
ter, Goodwood, Lichfield, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Nottingham, Piymouth, Shrewsbury, and Warwick ........ 1200 
Bee ley CD GE BAER noosa ce ccccccceeseeocccsecgessetoccces 300 
ET nc cbcccatabwabcsecdseconssbacceqsegehetsce Ine 
The Cumberland Plate at Carlisle.........ccccceececeees csqoes 216 
The Croxteth Stakes at Liverpool.......ccccccescccccscssseeee 70 
The Gap at Brighten «...ccccccccccccicvctevectscccscsdesssce 170 
The Saltram Stakes at Plymouth......cccccccccccccecsscccses 98 
Fee CP WO a noicte isc cel eelccciddecsbedeteiiconecse BOO 
Se Ca IE oo i ccd ccdesdcteceecedeawessheRiccicces - TB 


Has started seventy-one times, and won forty-two ............ £7907 


Rataplan is now done every justice to by J. Dawson, at Isley. It was 
Mr. Parr, however, who first taught him to come every day or week as he 
was wanted, when Mr. Fiatman was chiefly ‘‘on the Direction.” Wells 
rode him in his earlier races—for the Derby and St. Leger amongst others ; 
and this year, Prince, after doing very ably in them, has handed over the 
not very neat colors—red with a green cap—to Cowley. The latter, too, 
has shown sufficient merit to warrant us in saying that “Old Ratty,” as 
the Ring call him, has introduced us toa horseman who was not pre- 
viously so well known as he should have been. ‘The Thellusson Trust” 
has been all through in good keeping. London Sporting Magazine. 








One of the chief.topics at the Corner is stiJl Palmer and his alleged 
atrocities. Whether guilty or not, no man was ever so monstrously pre- 
judged. Some of the papers already speak of him as if under sentence of 
death. Strange to say, he was not a member of Tattersall’s room. The 
sale of his horses drew an immense crowd of people—not merely of men 
about town, but a great majority of owners and trainers. The Chicken, 
though in very high form, was found to have anything but improved. 
Nothing but the suspicion of his having been pulled last season could have 
run him up to what he fetched. He goes to a ‘*Mr. Edwards,” who, if 
we mistake not, has been heard of ere this on the turf by a higher title. 


Mr. Padwick has sold Virago to Lord Stradbroke for a large sum, but 
the price has not transpired. She will be putto the stud. He has als 
parted with Little Harry, who goes to Austria. Mr. Jacobs, of Chantilly , 
has purchased Florist, for France. Mr. J. Gilby, of Beverley, hbs pur- 
chased Mr. G. Robinson’s two-year-old filly Confection, by Sweetmeat., 
out of New Warrior’s dam; and Mr. Bowser has sold Louisa, the dam oi! 
Little Brownie and Eustace Fitz-John, to Mr. Ashton. She is in foal tc: 
Caimuck. 


Wentworth, Yellow Jack, and Polmoodie have had the best of wha‘ 
betting there has been on the Derby. The first-named of these is now un- 
questionably the favorite, there having been a slight feeling all through 
against Fly-by-night, which has not even yet gone off. So far, however, 
the effect has been no ways alarming. Artillery hasa backer introduced 
in Ringdropper, and the stable is undoubtedly fond. 


Of the handicaps out, the Cikster Cup, so far, has the public’s attention. 
In open defiance of the general desire, the weights range shamefully light. 
It is a great question whether in a case like this the Jockey Club, or those 
directly interested in the race, should not have the power to interfere. 
There can be no possible excuse for going thus obstinately in the face of 
the best supporters of theturf. We give the latest betting 00 the race, from 
which it will be seen that Imogene and Courtenay are the selected. The 
acceptsnce may, perhaps, show us a horse of another color. . 

Fee for Weighing at Newmarket.—The followin8 notice appears in the 
last **Calendar” :—It is ordered by the stewards that the charge for weigh- 
ing, instead of being paid by the jockey to the Clerk of the Scales, shall in 
future be paid by the owner of the horse t0 the keeper of the Match Book 
at the same time with the stakes, and the additional fee payable by the 
winner will be deducted from the prizes For plates the weighing fee is 
to be paid at the time of entrance, and will be returned to the owners of 
horses which do not start. In fature the fee will be 10. instead of 10s. 
6d. 

Two Eagles Shot.—Last week a lad, named Kenneth Macdonald, in the 
employment of Mr. Cameron Tallisker, Skye, succeeded in shooting two 
eagles, right and left. W54' makes the feat extraordinary is that the birds 
are of different species, one being a white-tailed or sea eagle, and the other 
a golden eagle. Macdonald discovered them preying upon the carcase 0: 
a sheep ; at his approach they rose simultaneously, and while mounting 
rapidly upwards he fired right and left, and brought both the birds dow. 
The sea eagle is @ magnificent specimen, perfect in every point, and 
measuting no less than 7 feet 3 inches from tip totip. The golden eagle 


was a younger bird; it measured 6 feet 6 inches from up te ap. ee 
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ON YACHT BUILDING—No. VII. 


TONNAGE. 

The rule for measuring tonnage by builders’ measurement, which was 
the old legal measurement, is as follows :— 

The length to be taken on a straight line along the lower side of the 
rabbet of the keel, from the back of the main stern-post to a perpendicu- 
lar line from the fore part of the main stem under the bowsprit, from 
which, subtracting three-fifths of the breadth, the remainder sha! be es- 
teemed the just length of the keel to find the tonnage; and the breadth 
shall be taken from the outside of the outside plank in the broadest part 
of the ship, whether that be above or below the main wales, exclusive of 
all manner of doubling planks that may be wrought upon the sides of the 
ship, then, multiplying the length of the keel by the breadth so taken, 
and the product by half the breadth, and dividing the whole by 94, the 
quotient shall be deemed the true contents of the tonnage. 

In calculating the tonnage by the above rule, it should be observed that 
the breadth is not to include the additional thickness which the plank 
may have at the place of the greatest breadth more thar the bottom plank. 
An example of calculating the tonnage by builders’, or old measurement, 
is as follows :— 

Length between the perpendiculars............ -ee 80 feet. 
I FOE, tts nak nnvende sate +iane cacens See 
80 


15=3 5ths of the breadth. 


65=length of keel for tonnage. 
25=breadth. 


1,625 
12-6=half breadth. 


94)20,312-6 


216 8-94—=tonnage, O.M. 

The R. T. and R. L. Yacht Clubs have recently adopted a modification 
ofthe builders’ tonnage in measuring yachts for racing purposes. TheR. 
T. Y. C. rule is :—The length shall be taken in a straight line at the deck, 
from the forepart of the stem to the afterpart of the stern- post, from which, 
deducting the breath, the remainder shall be esteemed the just length to 
find the tonnage, and the breath shall be taken from the outside of the 
broadest part of the yacht, then multiplying the length by the breadth so 
taken, and the product by half the breadth, and dividing the whole by 94, 
the quotient shall be deemed the true tonnage, provided always that ifany 
part of the stem or stern-posi project beyond the length taken as above 
mentioned, such projection or projections shall, for the purposes of finding 
the tonnage, be added to the length taken as beforementioned, and that all 
fractional parts of a ton be considered as a ton. 

The R. L. Y.C. take the length and breadth in a similar manner, but 
they deduct three-fifths of the breadth from tke length to obtain the just 


length for tonnage. 
NEW MEASUREMENT. 

The present legal measurement. Depths—Divide the length of the up- 
per deck between the afterpart of the stem and the forepart of the stern- 
post into six equal parts; depths at the foremost, the middle and the after- 
most of these points of division, measure in feet and decimal parts of a 
foot of the depth from the underside of the upper deck to the ceiling at tne 
limber strake. In case of a break in the upper deck the depths are to be 
measured from a line stretched in a continuation of the deck. 

Breadths.—Divzide each of these three depths into five equal parts, and 
measure the inside breadths at the following points, viz. at one-fifth and 
at four-fifths of tbe upper deck of the foremost and aftermost depths, and 
at two-fifths and four-Aiths from the upper deck of the midship depth. 

Length.—At half the midship depth, measure the length of the vessel 
from the after part of the stem to the fore part of the stern-post ; then to 
twice the midship depth add the foremost and the aftermost depths for the 
sum of the depths. Add together the upper and lower breadths at the 
foremost division, three times the upper breadth and the lower breadth at 
the midship division and the upper, and twice the lower breadth at the 
after division for the sum of the breadths.. Then multiply the sum of the 
depths by the sum of the breadths, and this product by the length, and 
divide the final product by 3,500, which will give the number of tons for 
register. The new measurement is more adapted for ascertaining the in- 
ternal capacity of a merchant vessel, than for estimating the size of a yacht. 
It has one serious drawback to its general adoption, as it is nearly impos- 
sible to decide upon the precise tonnage a vessel will have before she is 
completed, and therefore it has failed of the intention of its promoters in 
improying the form and dimensions of vessels to be measured by it, as, 
although the law has now been in force since 1826, vessels are still inva- 
riably bargained and paid for per ton of builders’ measurement. 


As the subject of yacht measurement has lately attracted a large share 
of attention, and is so closely connected with the improvement of yachts, 
it may not be beyond the subject of these papers, if we examine the ques- 
tion rather minutely, and in so doing we shall give a slight sketch of the 
past history of racing yachts, and endeavor to show how far the club 
measurement has affected them, and what is really required in any club 
measurement. 

For many years after the establishment of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
yachtsmen seem to have been afraid of anything new and to have deferred 
to the notions of sea-going and “experienced” men. The full bow and 
fine run were the peculiar characteristics of the fastest yachts of each 
class, and although improvements of form were gradually effected, yet the 
*‘cod’s head and mackerel’s tail” was the only admired construction. 
From experience it was found that such vessels measured by any standard 
were deficient in nearly every essential for speed. The hull above water 
was ponderous and large, thus rendering the vessel crank and exposing a 
large surface tothe wind. At sea the full bow is very detrimental to speed, 
each successive wave nearly stopping and frequently striking the hull 
with dangerous violence. The only thing to be said in favor of this form 
is that vessels so constructed are comparatively dry, but this dryness is in- 
variably purchased at the cost of velocity, as a vessel moving slowly can 
hardly be expected to throw the water over herself. These vessels had a 
midship sectioa more resembling that of the America than of the narrow 
clippers which succeeded them, the greatest width was considerably above 
the water-line ; the stern- post was upright, ornearly so, and the deck very 
round forward. Ona modification of this type the Arrow and Alarm 
were built, and the very decided improvement effected in both these yachts 
by being lengthened forward affords a convincing proof of the march of 
improvement in the form of fast vessels made latterly. The Alarm for 
many years was looked upon as the champion yacht, until a new class of 
vessels constructed upon diametrically opposite principles appeared, and 
the fact of the Heroine of 35 tons beating the Alarm in a race at Cowes 
drew general attention to the yachts built by Mr. Wanhill, of Poole. 


To Mr. Wanhill must be awarded the praise of originality. Hesaw the 
errors of the match-sailing system, and profited by them. It is unfair to 
place the vessels built by him ten years ago in comparison with those now 
built ; but they stand out in strong relief from those that immediately pre- 
ceded him. In fact, it is not too much to say, that the introduction of the 
Poole vessels made a far greater stride towards an improvement in speed 
than was made by the America. Immediately upon their appearance a 
revolution was effected in the form of every yacht intended for racing, and 
spread itself insidiously into nearly all classes of yachts. Mr. Wanhill was 
the first builder who had the courage to baild vessels much sharper at each 
extremity than any then existing; and, knowing well that speed depends 
ina greatmeasure on size, he raked the stern-post, and increased the 
depth, thereby obtaining a larger vessel without increase of tonnage, ac- 
cording to old law; and, seeing that breadth was the principal element in 
the tonnage, he decreased the breath ; at the same time, by increasing the 
depth, and employing lead for ballast, he both lowered the centre of 
gravity, and increased the capacity for ballast, thus enabling his vessels 
with small hull to carry a large area of sail. 

The chief characteristics of the Poole vessel were then the raking stern- 
post, great fineness of the water-lines at both extremities, great draught of 
water, a reduction of breadth, lead ballast, and enormous sails, Although 
the object of speed Was attained by these means, it was met by serious 
counterbalancing evils: there is little comfort at sea in such vessels ; the 
great weight of ballast makes them plunge heavily ; they are wet, require 
&@ numerous crew to work the sails, and there is comparatively little room 
below for the owner. However, where speed was the object, these vessels 
found particular favor, and many yacht builders, following in Mr. Wan- 
hill’s wake, designed vessels on similar principles, if not with similar suc- 
cess. On this system our clippers were constructed until the arrival of the 
America made a third era in yacht building. She differed from the Poole 
vessel in every respect excepting the jarge sails: she had little ballast, 
was rather shallow than otherwise, had an upright stern-post, great 
breadth, remarably sharp water lines, and her main breadth was much 
further aft than was then general. This gave hera great advantage at sea, 
as from her smail displacement, she was not only lively, but was affected 
by the action of the waves less than a vessel with a fuller bow an greater 
weight. But it was not only at sea that the America was remarkable; she 
gave convincing proof of her speed on more than one occasion, and hence 
arose an almost superstitious admiration for anything Americait applied to 


é 





yachting. That the America wasa vast improvement on our yachts in 
many respects no one will deny, but she has been generally measured by 
one standard and admired by another. The idol has been admired for 
her speed as compared with our schooners, and measured for her accom- 
modation as compared with our clippers, or rather, in admiring the talent 
of the Americans in designing their craft, we have forgotten to blame our- 
selves for placing a barrier against improvement in the construction of large 
yachts. With our miserable tonnage-laws, we could never hope to com- 
pete with the untrammelled American; our fastest vessels were such small 
cutters as were able to avail themselves of a shuffling evasion of tonnage. 
Applied to large craft this evasion was inadmissible, hence little or no im- 
provement is to be traced in the construction of large class yachts for many 
years prior to 1851. However, the America set our builders to work, and 
nothing was.to be seen but long bows, or lengthened bows. In many in- 
stances this has been carried to an absurd extent, proving how little 
science has been brought to assist the naval architect. The success of the 
America is to be attributed to a far more intricate combination of qualities 
than those who see nothing remarkable about her except the sharp water 
lines imagine. She had evidently been constructed with great care, her 
centres of gravity were well adjusted, the sails balanced with considerable 
skill and what was probably of still more importance she had an excellent 
crew. In the majority of those yachts built in England, since 1851, the 
America has been adopted as a model, but instead of analysing the elements 
of that vessel before attempting to copy her our builders have dashed 
blindly at the long bow, and omitted every other part of the original; but 
the builders are not altogether to blame, they have to supply vessels built 
in accordance with the prevailing taste, and thus, in many instances, 
yackts were constructed which differed materially trom what the better 
judgment of the builder suggested. 


The application of the tonnage law to yacht races has acted most pre- 
judicially to the interest of the yachtsman; certain classification and 
measurement has been adopted, but it has frequently happened that some 
one yacht availing herself of the defects in the tonnage law has particu- 
larly distinguished herself; wherever she appeared the entries diminished 
in number; the sailing committees finding the regattas on the decline 
made some stringent rules pointed exclusively at bringing the fast yacht 
to the level of the slower, and no sooner did a small yacht succeed in 
vanquishing a larger one, than the “time” hitherto allowed her was abo- 
lished. The sole aim of the sailing committees appears to be the susten- 
sion of their races, they forget that in the natural course of things an im- 
provement in the form of the yachts take place, and the fact of the small 
vessel beating a larger is but an indication of advancement in the right 
direction, and shows that their efforts in encouraging a swifter class of 
vesseis have met with success beyond their expectation ; that the vessels 
are bad is the fault of the system and of the measurement, and the re- 
medy consists in substituting a better system and better measurement. It 
therefore appears that the club measurement has had a great but most 
pernicious influence on the construction of yachts, and in the promotion 
of sport it will be necessary to determine by what standard their speed is 
to be measured, whether the speed is to be positive or comparative, whe- 
ther it is the actual speed through the water without respect to any con- 
sideration of the size of the vessel, or whether it is the speed of one ves- 
sel compared to that of another of different dimensions. Now this is most 
important because it may happen that unless the measure be a good one 
the comparison may be unjust, as the larger vessel may be the slower. 
Bearing in mind that the object of a sailing match is that the fastest ves- 
sel should win, and that where two or more yachts of unequal sizes are 
matched the fastest in proportion to size should win, we require a means 
of estimating the size and so handicapping them that the best yacht shall 
not sail under any disadvantage. 


The present tonnage measurement has been productive of the present 
class of racing yachts, a class which no one can wish to see perpetuated 
as it includes very many bad features. As a substitute,{ some of the 
clubs have adopted a modification by taking the length aloft instead of 
the length below. This is probably an improvement, but will merely af- 
fect the rake of stern-post. Some experienced yachtsmen advocate one 
simple measure, that of length only, but this is doubly objectionable, as 
it admits unlimited breadth and unlimited depth; thus we should have 
broad yachts, which, from their form, would have great stability, and 
consequently carry large sails, entailing all the miseries of the unsea- 
worthiness, expense, and deficient accommodation. Other propositions 
for an amended plan of measurement have been suggested, but they all 
appear to be based on a wrong foundation, they contemplate merely an 
alteration of the existing tonnage, and the substitution of some other mea- 
sure of the capacity of the vessel whereby to measure her speed. These 
two things, speed and capacity, are so opposite, that they can hardly be 
reconciled or compared. We have seen the Heroine beat the Alarm, the 
Arrow and Mosquito beat the America, yet no one thought the Heroine a 
better vessel than her opponent, or would have preferred either of the cut- 
ters to the schooner. What, then, is really required. 1st. A measure of 
the hull for club purposes, or as a means of comparison; and 2d,a mea- 
sure for racing purposes. For the former, the old tonnage may be as good 
as any other measurement; and for the latter, we require some limit 
which may admit of a fair and equitabie classification, or means of handi- 
capping for a race, while it leaves the naval architect at liberty to con- 
struct his vessel on any system which he may think proper, without per- 
mitting him to infringe or evade the measurement. Not only should this 
unit of size offer inducements to improve the forms of yachts, but it should 
aim at an improvement inthe rig and arrangement of the sails. When 
such a measurement is established, we may hope for the substitution of 
correctly modelled yachts, in lieu of the oversparred and overmanned ves- 
sels which are to be found at the starting buoys of every regatta. The 
fact is, that the only correct measure of a yacht for racing purposes is the 
measurement of the sails. Its great simplicity and practicability are only 
secondary recommendations to the evident advantages to be derived from 
its adoption, no valid objection except that of novelty has ever been raised 
against it, and the most beneficial results are to be expected were this me- 
thod of measurement applied-to racing craft. This is more particularly 
apparent when preparing a drawing for aracing yacht. The first ques- 
tion naturally is what vessel is it required to beat? and by what means is 
she to be beaten, by larger sail or by observing the same dimensions pre- 
cisely? It never occurs to us that the end is to be attained by reducing 
any partofthe original. If the sail is increased we gain an advantage 
over our opponent which should attract the attention of the handicapper 
quite as much or more than an increase in what is settled to be no longer 
a measure of the hull. If with smaller sails we outsail our rival, who can 
say that an improvement in the form of our vessel is not the cause. 

We have given the owner a yacht of equal size, and of greater velocity, 
requiring a less crew, and consequently of less cost to maintain, and with 
some additional internal space. By the present system the attempt to im- 
prove is discountenanced, and a set form of vessel which is daily abused 
by its promoters is forced upon us, and no one yacht club is yet found bold 
enough to originate some correction of a system which they all acknow- 
ledge to be fundamentally wrong. The only objection to the measurement 
of the area of sail is that the innovation is too great, but it must be borne 
in mine that the remedy should be proportional to the disease, and surely 
the disease is great enough; all half measures or patehing of bad ones is 
of little or no avail; it hasand will only beget fresh-evasions, to be met 
by fresh alterations without in any way producing yaehts constructed on 
better,principles than those we have at present. When the sail measure- 
ment was originally proposed it was considered doubtful whether the ac- 
tual sails could be measured, and therefore a method of approximating to 
the correct area was suggested, but there can be no difficulty about mea- 
suring the sails themselves, and in so doing it isa question whether the 
largest topsail and the largest jib should be included ; by this means bal- 
loon sails would cease to appear, and when a yacht of any different rig 
than the usual cuttertor schooner ventured to race, she would contend on 
even terms as to sail at least; or if, as is frequently the case, some yachts- 
man would start his vessel, well knowing her powers in sailing to wind- 
ward, but also aware that without balloon sails his hardly contested laurels 
would be snatched from him by some sailing machine that can double his 
spread of canvas when before the wind, then the oversailed clipper must 
allow his adversay “time” in proportion to the additional sail, or else not 
hoist it. 

One of the prominent advantages of the adoption of the sail measure- 
ment is, that the most difficult questions in match sailing would meet 
with an easy solution. When the number of crew is proportional to the 
woik to be done, or, in other words, to the sail they would have to set and 
work, there could arise no dispute on this head. Again, the allowance 
of time for additional size can be so admirably arranged when the area of 
sail is the racing measure of size, that when once a good time table was 
established all trouble or annoyance on this score would be obviated. 
Unless there is an allowance for time and size, the sail measure loses half 
of its evident advantage, and the races their interest; with it, yachts of 
different sizes and rigs can contend in the same race with a fair chance of 
winning , without it, only one size of yacht can have achance. Although 
the following time table, adapted to the sail measure, was published in 
this journal about two years ago, no excuse is required for reprinting it on 
this occasion, as it is a part of the system of measurement now advocated ; 
in fact, in all matters of racing the time table is of as much importance as 
the measurement. The table was constructed on a careful consideration 
of the performances of Mosquito, Volante, Secret, Phantom, Vampire, and 








Vesper, which had sailed so often together that the time each would beat 
by was known toa nicety. It may he added that a vessel of 12 tons sets 
about 1,500 feet, and a vessel of 50 tons sets about 4,500 feet. 





TABLE OF TIME FOR DIFFERENCE OF SIZE IN 
YACHT MATCHES. 
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The above table is calculated on the assumption that the allowance of 
time should bear some proportion to the duration of the race. Thusa 
vessel, the area of whose sails is 3000 square feet, would allow 24: mi- 
nutes to one of 2000 square feet area in a race of eight hours, but only 
fifteen minutes if the race lasted six hours; the length of the match to 


be estimated from the time the first vessel takes in sailing over the course 
Bell’s Life in London 


WINTER BIRDS OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


BY ROBERT KENNICOTT, OF THE GROVE, ILL. 


Those Finches and Buntings which in winter only leave the far north to 
pass a short distance into our more temperate regions, yet not beyond th: 
range of snows and severe cold, are very appropriately called Snow Birds. 
Their food consisting of the persistent seeds of ta'l plants, with other arti- 
cles not buried by snow in winter, and peculiarly constituted by the all- 
wise and provident laws of Nature to withstand a climate that would be 
instantly fatal to other birds of the same family, they pipe their happy 
notes as contentedly to the rude accompaniment of fierce winds in their 
cold northern homes, as do their less hardy cousins in the soft air and per- 
petual summer of the “Sunny South.” Of these Snow-birds five species 
appear in considerable numbers in Northern Illinois. They are the Tree 
Sparrow, Zonotrichia Canadensis, the Slate-colored Snow-bird, Niphea 
hyemalis, the Redpole, Linaria minor, the Lapland Lark-bunting, Plectro- 
phanes Lapponica, and the beautiful White Snow-bunting, Plectrophane 
nivalis. They all pertain to the old family Fringillidz, though the present 
state of science necessitates the sub-division of this into smaller families, 
However, the explanation of that point is of minor importance in the pre- 
sent connection, as the object in preparing these articles is to direct the 
attention of farmers and tneir sons and daughters to the elevating study 
of Nature by placing before them accounts of individual species thought 
to be common or interesting—paying only as much attention to classifica- 
tion as seems necessary for the proper consideration of the subject rather 
by attempting here to teach the system of scientific classification itself 


Tue Tree Sparrow—Zonotrichia Canadensis. 

This species is here commonly called ‘‘Chipping bird,” perhaps from its 
resemblance to the Chipping Sparrow, Zomotrichia Socialis, which how- 
ever only visits us in summer. The proper English name, Tree Sparrow 
—(though for that matter, as the present instance shows, common names 
are apt to be so carelessly applied as to render them worthy of precious 
little consideration, any way) is given because the bird keeps more upon 
trees than most sparrows, who usually seem rather to prefer thickets and 
brush heaps. 

This species is a little over six inches long and nine in extent. [By the 
length of a bird is meant the distance from the tip of the bill to the tip of the 
tail; by extent from the tip of one wing to that of the other.| The top of 
the head is of a bright chestnut color, the upper part of the body is marked 
with black chestnut and drab; lower parts light colored. In winter its 
note is a single short but musical “cheep.” This is the most numerous 
of our Snow-birds in Northern Illinois. They pour in from the north in 
very great numbers during November, a few probably making their ap- 
pearance later, while those that first arrived seem mostly to pass farther 
to the south at the approach of very cold weatherin mid winter, The 
present season, during January, I have seen but very few, though indeed 
nearly all of our winter birds seem to have been driven away by the late 
unusually severe weather. But except in such instances of extreme cold, 
many spend the entire winter with us; while the great body that leave for 
the more southern States in December, again return in February. Or, 
should the weather continue mild, immense flocks wander about through- 
out the winter, destroying many seeds that would else produce bad weeds 
to vex us the next summer as they appear in our fields and gardens, or 
enhance the beauty of our winter scenery by singing merrily in our yards. 
As spring approaches they twitter their simple notes oftener, as if in joy 
at the prospect of return to their Arctic home, and in March and April 
wing their way again to the northward. 


Tur Stare CoLorEeD Snow. sirp—Niphea hyemeiis. 

This is nearly as numerous as the preceding with which it associates in 
flocks while here. Its general habits are also the same, and it does not 
even as much affect our cold winters—being indeed the least hardy of all 
the snow-birds. So when the mercury gets down toward the zero mark 
and we begin occasionally to meet some unhappy wight with a frest whi- 
tened nose or ear, then this little bird, quite independent of the weather 
clerk for his comtort, removes to warmer quarters in the Southern States, 
from whence he returns at the appearance of milder weather in February 
Sometimes when there is no very severe cold a few spend the entire win- 
ter with us. This Snow-bird arrives earlier in autumn and remains with 
us later in spring than the Tree Sparrow. It is of about the same size as 
the last species; the head, neck and upper parts are dark slate color, 
while the belly is pure white, as are also the two outer tail feathers. 
The contrast of colors produces a pleasing effect, which with his sprightly 
manner makes this Snow-bird much admired, and justly. His welcome 
presence is always secure to dwellings about which are clumps of evergreen 
trees; and indeed he will remain during much colder weather in such si- 
tuations than where there are no evergreens in which to take shelter. This 
species seems to be less numerous here than farther to the east, while the 


Tree Sparrow is more of a western bird, giving place to this in the Atlane 
tic States. Prairie Farmer, 














A Faithful Slave.-—The San Francisco Chronicle gives the following ac- 
count of a recent departure from that port in the person of an old negro 
named Daniel, who was pretty well known there, and whose history in 
California is an exemplification of the faithfulness of the negro character : 

Daniel came to California in 1850 with his master, Colonel Montague 
of Alabama, and Richard F. Knott, Esq. Colonel Montague only remained 
here a month or two, and then returned home, leaving Danie! with @ re- 
lative here. Inthe month of June, 1850, Daniel went tothe Mariposa 
mines, and one morning in February, 1852, he picked up @ ‘ump of gold 
weighing $646, which he sent home to his mistress as a present. In Sep- 


} tember, 1853, he was sent home to his master, and returned again in 1594, 


with Colonel M.’s son. Daniel, during the past year, has lived as @ ser- 
vant with Major Cross, and has accumulated about $300. On Saturday 
his master purchased on his account fifty-four dollars worth of gold spe- 
cimens, intended as presents, one for each of the white members of his 


master’s family. 
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“PRACTICE WITH SCIENCE.” . 

The forthcoming number of the “Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society” will be the first which has appeared without the superintending 
care of the late and lamented Mr. Pusey. We know complaints have 
been made, that it was too much like the consulship of Julius Cesar, or 
of the first Napoleon. All wecan say, however, is, that we believe the 
“Journal,” under the new regime, will maintain the high reputation 
which it acquired under the old ; for we have seldom seen so much writ- 
ing on agricultural matters which contains so large an amount of wheat 
mixed with so small a quantity of chaff. 

The “Journal” may be said to have passed already through three 
phases. It commenced its career with Practice and Science inscribed 
on its banners. The savans readily and cheerfully flocked to its standard ; 
but their articles were too often science without practice, and smacked 
too much of the college. Some were even garnished with Greek quota- 
tions. What would Sir Roger de Coverley have said to those articles 
which we could point out, who, when commissioning the “Spectator” to 
look out a chaplain for him, specially stipulated against being insulted 
with Greek at his own table? What, again, would the Duke of Welling- 
ton have said, who, when giving advice toa young Peer on the subject 
of Par iamentary speaking, advised him, as the chief requisite, to make 


himself thorough y master of the subject on which he was going to speak 
and not to quo‘e Latin? This is most excellent advice, though we some- 
times fall into the latter error ourselves, but when we do, we always en- 
deavor to make atonement by accompanying our Latin with an English 
translation. The hot fit of science was succeeded, as usual in other 
cases, by acold fit. Then it was that among leading members of the 
Society we often witnessed sneers at the “‘scientifics,” and expressions of 
delight at the fun to be derived from pitting them one against another. 
Then it was that the Council thought it necessary to caution the farmers 
against being led away by science. Then it was that we were sentenced 
to read elaborate artieles, and listen to still heavier speeches, on the dif- 
ference between true and false science. Nor was this feeling confined to 
England ; for it was at this time that some severe remarks might be found 
in the writings of the late and lamented Professor Johnston, as to the 
low estimation in which chemical science was held even by those who 
were considered the most enlightened farmers. 

This state of things, however, did not last long; guano hada large 
share in the merit of producing a healthier tone of feeling. Its use in 
England had been first suggested by [Liebig: the first importation in a 
small box had expanded intoa trade employing thousands of tons of 
shipping. Those who had been foremost in ridiculing the idea of apply- 
ing this manure to their fields, began to boast how many tons of it they 
had used, and how soon. they had begun to use it. Bones began to be 
dissolved in sulphuric acid—another suggestion of Liebig’s—first reduced 
to practice, in England, by the Duke of Richmond. Manufactories of 
superphosphate arose, law-suits were waged as to the right of making it; 
and so the farmers became most eager for all kinds of chemical manures, 
which appeared in rapid succession. Gentlemen, too, who had refused 
to eat vegetables grown with chemical manure, gave the preference to 
good **wholesome horse-muck,” as they called it, and began to try a va- 
riety of chemical experiments in the eultivation of their gardens. 
"Dissolved bones led the way to the water drill, which was eagerly pa- 
tronised by one—and that was no less than the late Mr. Pusey himself— 
who, in his article ‘‘On the progress of agriculture,” had not long before 
declared that liquid manure was a pretty plaything; but that solid ma- 
nure was for real farming. Admit the advantages of the liquid manure- 
drill, and you reduce the question of the application of town sewage to 
land in the liquid form to a question of engineering. Chemistry had now 
become recognised as almost ferming a part of agricultural practice. 

The Society for the Advancement of Agricultural Chemistry, which 
had been established because of the cold reception chemistry received 
from the agricultural world, became merged in the Royal Agricultural 
Society. A celebrated chemist was appointed; and the researches of 
Professor Way respecting the action of the soil on manures, raised the 
once-despised chemistry to the very pinnacle of agricultural popularity. 

Meantime other branches of science became popular among agricul- 
turists. The chemical expenditure of the Society was accompanied or 

preceded, we do not remember which, by a veterinary grant. Professor 

Simonds brought medical science to bear on veterinary practice, and has 

been rapidly annihilating the prestige of the old race of farriers, who 

used to put in their drinks ‘‘all the gimcracks as ever they could think of,” 
on the principle ‘*that some of them must do good.” A consulting engin- 
eer was appointed to assist the Society in adjudicating their premiums, to 
the throng of implements which, like a park of artillery, crowded the 
show-yards, Engineering and chemistry, and meteorology and hydrau- 
lics were enlisted in the cause of land drainage with manifest advantage ; 
though we are far from contending that they have yet carried it to such 
perfection, that there is no room for further improvement, or that we are 
to consider, as some appear to do, that rights are invaded, and that our 
equanimity is wantonly disturbed when further improvements are sug- 
gested, and proved to be capable of application in a practice which its 
votaries flattered themselves reached perfection. 


Let us not forget the valuable papers on botany by Professor Henslow, 
nor those on entomology by Mr. Curtis. Though we fear the latter are not 
read so much as they ought to be, for the study of natural history is a 
study full of moment to the farmer, minute and unworthy of notice as it 
may appear. The power of dearth or abundance is often lodged in their 
hands. The locust, the palmer worm, the midge, and the caterpillar are 
called in Holy Writ—‘‘My armies, which I send among you.” From 
some of the worst of these scourges we are happily exempt, but we have 
indigenous enemies among the insect tribes, which have reduced farmers 
ere now to beggary; and there are foreign insect foes—tke Hessian fly, 
for instance—which have produced as much alarm to the government as 
the invasion of a hostile army. The best security under Providence 
against these scourges is a knowledge of their habits, their food, their ene- 
mies, and the time of their reproduction. For these reasons entomological 
knowledge is particularly useful to the farmer ; but for all that, we fear— 
at least, if we may judge by our own—the entomological papers in the 


“Journal” are those which are the least read. The fact is, that agricul-’ 


ture is connected at so many points with so many different sciences that 
it is impossible for one man to grasp them all. One good entomologist, 
however, there should be in every district; and the study of it would 
form an agreeable amusement to many acountry clergyman, while it 
would enable him often to do good worldly service to his parishioners. 


Among the sciences which have been treated in the *‘Journal” of the 
Society, geology has not been forgotten. We are of the number of those 
who think it might not be amiss if it received more encouragement, arid 
if a portion of the funds of the Society were devoted to the encourage- 
ment of original research in those branches of the science which are 
more immediately connected with agriculture. In that respect, however, 
something has been done. Errors and conventionalisms are beginning 
to be discarded! and we are no longer told that, given a geological map, 
you know the value of the soils upon it, and can even let your land by it. 
In this respect the recent articles in the ‘‘Journal” on the farming of par- 
ticular counties, the writers of which always commence with a geological 
description to order, manifest much sounder geological views than are 
to be found in the earlier numbers, for in too many instances the geolo- 
gical part of the essay was but a bad preparation of the Reports of the 

ard of Agriculture. In this respect, however, there is yet room for 
improvement, and the true geology of agriculture is a field still almost 
unbroken, So much for the scientific articles which have appeared in 
the society’s “‘Journal.” A notice of the many valuable papers on agri- 
cultural practice would of itself afford matter for many articles. We pur- 
pose on a future occasion to advert to some of them. 
English Farmer’s Magazine. 


THE YOUNG WHEAT PLANT. 

Although testing with the happy circles around our Christmas fire, we 
owes hardly fail to sometimes recur to our fields: to-day hard frozen ; yes- 
ter * | Soaking in rain-water; to-morrow, perhaps, covered with snow. 
ae all these rapid changes we think, too, of the young wheat plants: 
r at 18 their condition?—do they vegetate?—or is all nature torpid ? 

he agriculturist well knows that, even when deeply covered with a 
mantle of:snow, his young wheats still vegetate—still ‘“‘work,” and ex- 
tend their roots in search of nutriment. It would perhaps be well if we 
thought oftener of these phenomena, and noted a little more carefully the 
rer: ements, not only of the stems of our cultivated plants, but those of 
t elr roots 3 if we now and then considered why these extend in a cer- 

‘ tain direction in preference to othags, and what induces certain move- 
ie of those roots—extensions always 30 interesting, and yet commonly 
- nexplicable. Their search after food—the power which they possess 
2 tee 3 considerable extremes of heat and cold, are facts as yet only 

eid ained in our present state of knowledge by using certain mystic 
phrases as an explanation of the mysteries of vegetation. 

When the farmer says that his young wheat “works” under the surface 
of the frozen soil, he explains to us quite as much as when the botanist 





The Spirit of the Cimes. 


ity,” and that it is this which enables the young wheat plant to vegetate 
in a temperature in which the barley plant perishes.- In this ‘case the 
observant farmer tells us the fact, without attempting to explain it; the 
botanist favors us with what he has really persuaded himself isan ex. 
planation of the fact, and does not wake up in time to see that he has 
merely succeeded in stating in eight syllables what our more practical 
friend accomplished in one. The wheat-grower knows it ‘‘works,” and 
that of the cause of this he knows very litt'e; but our scientific friend is 
not satisfied with this way of observing, without theorizing ; he steps in, 
and says, ‘‘It is specific vitality ;” though he very truly adds, ‘‘What 
specific vitality is, Ido not know.” But when he sees the folly of such 
modes of reasoning, we shall fall into another error, if we conclude that 
we have realized the utmost amount of knowledge that can be attained 
by watching nature’s operations. The phenomenon to which we have 
been alluding, the extension of rcots, is one full of practical interest, and 
yet we know little more than what every ploughman has long remarked. 
The extension of the roots of the growing plant in certain directions— 
the tenacity with which those of the turnip encircle a fragment of decom- 
posing bone—the depth to which the wheat, the lucerne, and some 
other commonly-cultivated plants extend theirs—and the particular direc- 
tions in which the roots of most plants extend, for the sake of a copious 
supply of food—seem to indicate a something more than mechanical to 
belong to the plant. , 

That ail vegetables absorb their food in a fluid state, is a truth pretty 
nearly established; but in what way this is accomplished, we do not fal- 
ways so clearly understand. How the phosphate of lime and other in- 
soluble substances are absorbed, we do not know, nor have any researches 
beea instituted to dispel our ignorance. It has, however, been shown 
that pMants possess the power of making a selection of the substances pre- 
sented to them in solution, and this power, tous so remarkable, might 
most probably be examined with very useful resu'ts. The experiments 
of M. Saussure, made nearly half a century since, are of this class. He 
dissolved together in water various salts in equal proportions, so that 
each salt was equal to 1 per cent. of the weight of the water, and then 
placed in these solutions growing plants, with their roots, and others with 
their roots cut off. When they were deprived of their roots, the plants 
absorbed indiscriminately all the salts dissolved in the water; but when 
their roots were carefully preserved, then the plants separated the water 
from the salts dissolved in it, in a very remarkable manner, and this not 
in uniform proportions; for when nitrate of lime and muriate of ammo- 
nia were present together, the plant absorbed 16.5 per cent. of the salt of 
ammonia, but only 4.5 of that of lime; and when glauber salt, common 
salt, and acetate of lime were all dissolved together, the plant absorbed 
6 per cent. of the glauber salt, 10 per cent. of the common salt, but not 
any of the acetate of lime; and when gum and sugar were dissolved to- 
gether, instead of the salts, then the plant absorbed 25 ,per cent. of the 
gum, but 34 percent. of the sugar. The preference which the plants 
evinced for the muriate of ammonia in these trialsis noticeable; and 
such trials, we think, if repeated and extended, might throw some light 
on several questions very interesting to our readers; and this opinion is 
confirmed when we reflect that the enlarged application of manures to 
the soil in a liquid state will, in all probability, long engage the attention 
of the agricultural world. English Farmer’s Magazine. 





THE CHINESE YAM—Dioscorea batatas. 

We have received a communication from Rev. C. E. Goodrich of Utica, 
written in July last, but which only recently came to our hands, in which 
Mr. G. reviews, at considerable length, the statements then published in 
this country, in relation to the Dioscorea batatas. Had the paper reached 
us at the time it was written, we should have published it at length, but 
with the pressure upon our columns at this season, we are compelled to 
content ourselves by stating that Mr. G. contends, and shows as we think 
conclusively, that the Dioscorea, being a tropical plant, cannot be expect- 
ed to succeed in the northern portions of the United States, although it may 
prove useful in the Southern States. We add, however, a letter lately re- 
ceived from Mr. G. from which it will be seen that the later publications 
on this subject, have not changed his views as to the adaptation of this 
plant to the northern states : 

Since transmittting you my article on the Dioscorea, I have seen, to-day, 
for the first time, two advertisements for the sale of this new plant, one 
of which is attended with remarks on its natural history and tested culture 
in Europe and the United States. I have also to-day, for the first time, 
read the article, on this plant, in the Report of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents for 1854, p, 165. In this last, it is said to have been imported from Shan- 
ghaiin China, and to have been cultivated with especial success at Nan- 
king. These cities are in North Lat. 32° and 33°, which are on the same 
parallel with Savannah in the state of Georgia. A variety is there said to 
grow at Hoai-King, which is used for medicinal purposes. This last 
place is in the interior, in Lat. 35°, near the great bend of the river Hoang 
Ho. All these statements go to sustain the doctrine of the review, viz., 
that the Dioscorea is substantially a tropical plant, and that theoretically 
therefore, in its adaptation to a northern climate, itmust rank with the 
Melon, Sweet Potato, Tomato, &c., and if so, that it can never be depended 
on, in a northern climate, to produce food for the million, however, with 
wise and expensive culture, it may become a pleasant luxury. The belt 
of country, in the U. States, included between about 38° and 480, is the 
great region for the true potato,—the Solanum tuberosum ; yet this whole 
region nearly, lies north of China Proper, as only an inconsiderable por- 
tion of that country extends north of the line 35°, The same remark ap- 
plies to the west of Japan. 

My distrust of this new plant, as a substitute for -the potato, is, in the 
preceding article, based purely on considerations of climate. I wrote in 
ignorance of all the actualities of recent experience in Europe and Ame- 
rica. After reading the accounts referred to under date of to-day, I am 
not disposed to alter my judgment. 

Believe me, Messrs. Editors, there isno knack of agriculture, and no 
curious power of nature to be availed of by cultivators, by means of which 
large and reliable crops of tropicals can be realized in such a climate as 
this, with the exeeption of Indian corn. The potato, as is well known, 
can hardly becalled tropical, being a mountain plant. As you move 
from the line of 40° south, especially on the sea-board, the prospect brigh- 
tens, and hence | should not be surprised if south of 38°, the new stranger 
should find a congenial home, whence its annual crops of tubers may be 
exported to regions farther north, as is now done with the sweet potato. 

C. E. Goopricn. 

To the above, we add an extract from a private letter just received 
from a distinguished naturalist, from which it will be seen that the quality 
of this newly introduced vegetable is not such as to render its acclimation 
of very great importance : 

‘I see there is much said in the papers just now about the Chinese po- 
tato ; and that some editors have the good sense to regard it as another 
Rohan and Morus multicaulis speculation. They are undoubtedly right 
in thus regarding it. A few weeks since, in conversation with Rev. M. 
S. Culbertson, who has just returned from a ten years residence in China, 
I was informed that what is there called the potato is scarcely entitled to 
such a designation, it being so unlike what we understand by that name. 
it is an inferior, unpalatable article, which is never ate except by some of 
the very poorest classes. Foreign residents regard it as a great treat when 
they can sometimes obtain from the ships which arrive, a few of the pota- 
toes of this country ; and these they are now tryimg to cultivate in their gar- 
dens there.” Albany Country Gentleman. 





QUANTITY OF ATMOSPHERIC AIR REQUIRED FOR THE 
RESPIRATION OF THE HORSE. 

If the computation made by Bousingault and others be correct, that 
ninety-seven ounces of carbon are converted into carbonic acid by the 
horse, during respiration in four and twenty hours, and that 190 cubic 
feet of oxygen are called off to effect this, then it follows that as this gas 
makes up only one fifth of the atmosphere, five times that bulk of air are 
required for a horse to live in so as to possess health; or 950 cubic feet of 
air are necessary for the natural respiration of the animal to be carried 
on. But this calculation supposes that the whole of the oxygen taken into 
the lungs is changed into carbonic acid gas; which is not the case, it 
being only about one third—the expired air from the horse containing be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent. carbonic acid—consequently three times that bulk 
of air, or 2850 feet are required for a horse per diem. How plainly does 
this show the necessity of proper ventilation being allowed where this 
animal is confined! And this, too, without taking into account the fur- 
ther necessity arising from the excretions and secretions, which are con- 
stantly going on, and by which the air is also rendered impure. 





The Allies have now one hundred and eighty thousand troops in the 
Crimea. 


oaljeunens 








FOR SALE, 
A SPLENDID NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, 234 years old, black, with a white stripe be- 
tween fore legs and throat; forward feet tipped with white; he is very large and 
handsome; has a splendid coat of hair, a good disposition, and is an excellent watch 


dog; price $35, Address, post paid, E. Ma. VAN ALSTYNE, care of Davidson & Velie, 
Albany, N.Y. [m1] 





FOR SALE 





informs us more selemnly that itis in consequence of “a specific vital- 


FULL-BLOODED SETTER DOG, color black, with white spots. 2 ears old—well 
A broken; price $100. Apply to R. H., at this office, ae [f16-4t*} 





BALTIMORE (MD.) RACES. 
Te Baltimore races over the Herring Run Course, will com 
fourth Tuesday in May, (the 27th,) 1856, and continue fou: 
First Day.—A Sweepstakes for three year oid colts and 1 
heats, $300 entrance, #100 forfeit, closed first day of February 
following entries :— 
Bowie & Hall name ch. c. Expedition, by Regirter, dam Lucy 
Imp. Margrave. 
Wm. H. Gibbons names ch. e. by Tally-ho, ont of Andcrewetta. 
J. W. Weldon names br. /. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Medoc. 
H. E. Barton names b. f. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Little Emily 
ner, 
D. McDaniel names b. c. by Boston Junior, dam by Imp. Trus: 
W. H. Cowan names ch. h. by Shenadoah, out of Mary Gray | 
Wm. Dorbaker, a subscriber, has not named. 
Calvin Green names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Darkness by 
Calvin Green also names br. f. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Mary ! 
Medoc. 
Second Day.—Proprietor’s Purse $300, two mile heats. 
Third Day.—Proprietor’s Purse $600, three mile beats. 
Fourth Day.—Jockey Club Purse $1000, with an inside stak 
$100 forfeit, four mile heats, No one will be allowed to run fi 
mile Jockey Club Purse of £1,000, excep: those who enter. 
inside stake, Which closed the first day of February, with the 
entries :— 
T. apie song names ch.m. Flofida, by Wagner, dam by Imp 
yrs. 
Wm. H. Gibbons names ch. m. Nannie Lewis, by Imp. Glenc: 
Motto, 5 yrs. 
Wm. H. Gibbons names b. m. Philo, by Mariner, out of Cass 
Imp. Priam, 5 yrs. 
James Talley names b. h. Sebastopol, by Taity-ho, out of O 
Orator, 4 yrs. 
John Walsh names b. g. Lawson, by Wagner cutof the dan 
strel, 8 yrs. 
Calvin Green names ch. h. Frankfort, by Imp. Glencoe, out of M 
ris by Medoc, 5 yrs. 
The entrances to all the above purses 5 per cent., including 
mile purse. CALVIN GREEN, Pro 
Richmond, February 18, 1856.—[f.23-t.24my. ] 


BROAD ROCK (VA.) RACES. 
HE Broad Rock (Va.) Races wiil commence the fifth Tu 
April (the 29th), 1855, and continue four days. . 

First Day—Sweepstakes for three-year-old colts and fillies, ¢ 
trance, $50 forfeit, closed first day of February, with the follo 
tries :— 

Wm. H. Gibbons names ch. g. Nicholas I., by Imp. Glencoe, ou: 
nie Rhodes by Wagner. 

Messrs. Bowie & Ha!] name ch. f. Sonora by Register, out of Be 
by Steel. ' 

Calvin Green names br. f. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Mary Morri 
doc. 

Second Race.—Sweepstakes for all ages, Three railes, $100 « 
$100 added by the Proprietor, provided three or more start. E 
be made the Monday previous to the race. 

Second Day.—Proprieto:’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Third Day.—Jockey Ciub Parse $600, Four mile beats. 

Fourth Day.—Sweepstakes for three- year-oid col's and fillies, $ 
trance, $100 forfeit, closed the first day of February, with the f: 
entries :— 

Wm. H. Gibbons names ch. c. vy Tally-ho, out of Andrewetta. 

James Talley names ch. c. by Tally-ho, outof Betsey White. 

O. P. Hare names b.c. by Childe Harold, outof Marchioness 
Rowton. 

Maj. Thos. Dosweil names ch. f. by Revenue, oat of Sarah Was 

Calvin Green names b. c. by imp. Giencoe, out of Darkness by ‘ 

Second Race—Citizens’ Purse, $200, Miie heats, best three in 
all ages. Catvin GREEN, Pro; 

Richmond, February 18, 1856 —[f.23-!26a.] 


PETERSBURG (VA.) RACES. 
TS Races over the Newmarket Course will commence on Tuesday 
6. 








First Day—Sweepsiakes for 3 yr. olds; Mile beats. Closed with the follow 
nations :— 

O. P. Hare names b. c. Toler, by Childe Hareld, out of Marchioness — 

Thos. & Thos. W. Doswell name ch. f. by Revenue, out of Sarah Washi 
Zinganee. 

D. MeDaniel names ch. c. by Senator, dam by Hotspur, 

Bowie & Hall name ch. c, Expedition, by Register, out of Lucy Long by | 

rave, 

7" Julin Belcher names b. c. by Hawkins’ Boston, dam by Imp. Trustee. 
James Talley names ch. c. by Tally-ho, out of Beteey White by Goliah. 
Samuel D. Lindsay sames b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Darkness by Wag 
W. H. Gibbons names ch. g. Nicholas First, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Nann: 

by Wagner. 

Also, ch. c. The Czar, by Tally-ho, out of Andrewetta by Andrew. 

C. Green names b.c. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Wagner. 

J. W. Weldon names Robert R. Morris’s br. f.. Margaret Morris, by Imp. 
dam by Medoc. 

Arthur Towles names br. f. Ada Tevis, by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Leviat 

Second Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300; Two mile heats. 

Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $500; Three mile beais. 

Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, entrance $20, added; Two mile a 

The following Stakes are now open to be run over the Newmarket Course : 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Spring of 1868, Mile heats, $1006 subscription, 
feit, $100 declaration; twenty or more to make a race; ihe Stake to close lst } 
declaration to be mace Ist January, 1858. Nominations io be made to 0 
Petersburg, Va., anda bond, with good security, for the amount of the forft 
company the nomination. The race to come off in not less iban ten days 
running of the Doswel] Stake. Now ten subscribers. 

State Post Stake, four mile heats, for allages. This stake is proposed to 
over the Newmarket Course, at Petersburg, Virginia, the fall of 1856; to b 
cording to the rules of said Course; $1000 subscription, half forfeit, $1000 » 
the Proprietor, provided two or more start; ive or more io make a race; to 
day of May, 1856. The horses brought to the post to be owned bona fide in 
he is to represent. Each State subscribing to be represeoted by the sign 
three responsibie men, residents of said State, the majority of whom shallr 
horse tostart. One horse only to start for any State, and notice of the day e 
be advertised 60 days inadvance. Nominations to be made to O. P. Hars, Pe: 
Virginia. 

Sweepstekes for all ages, to be run Curing the Regular Fall Meeting of 18 
mile heats; $500 subscription, $200 forfeit, with $800 added by the Propriet: 
or more to make a race; to close the Ist Gay of May, 1856. Now four panes 

{m1} ome 


CONGAREE COURSE, COLUMBIA, 8. C. — 
i lag following Stakes have becn opened by this Club, to come cff at their 
nual meeting in December, 1856, : 

Ist. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; Mile heate; $200 subscription, $100 forfeit; 
and close by the firet day of May, 1856. The race to come off on Tuesday 
week. 

2d. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olde; Two mile heats; $250 snbseripiion, $100 forfe 
Club will add $500 to this stake ifthe race is rum. TO name and close by the | 
of May, 1856. The race to come off on Friday of race week. 

Sd. Post Stake for all ages; Four mile heate; subscription $250, p. p.. To tt 
the Club will add $1000, if the race is run. Entries to be made by the firs 
May, 1856, and endorsed by two responsible names, The race to be ranont 
of race week. There are now two subscribers. 

In each of the above Stakes three or more to make a race. 

Nominations to be made to L. T. Levin, Esq., at Columbia, S.C, — 

The subscriber begs leave to call the attention of the racing pablic to the C 
Course, as it is acknowledged to be the best training track in ihe Union, and rac 





to prepare for the campaign. ; 
e Purses will be liberal, of which due notice will be given. 
{m1-2m | THOMAS PURYEAR, Prop’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. = 
HE following Sweepstakes have been opened by this Olub, for February, 4% 
T run over the Washington Course, in Charleston, 8. €. :— Bak 950. 
Hutchinson Stakes.—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; pubserip sot $ a 
declared before Ist November, $100 after that time; to oluse on ered ~ te 
two or more start, the Club to add $200. The race to be rue oa “ne e 
Race week. 0 aamaiaien & 
Hutchinson Stakes. —Sweepstakes for 3 yr, olds, Two mile bes'#; Subseription 
ft. if declared before Ist November, $100 after that time; 10 close on first day 
If two or more start, the Club to add $500, The Race ‘o be ran on the Friday 
week. Bot oh io My : 
South Carclina Stakes ~Sweepstakes for 2 yr. old, Mile heats; subseriptio: 
play or pay—subject to the rules of the Club, but A carry Gelbs. (fillies _ ' 
to be allowed Sibs.); to clese on first day of May. * ry entries to be con — | 
dents in South Carolina, and the horses to be owned in South Carolina. If 
more start, the Olub to add $500. The Race ‘9 be run on the Thursday of Rac 


i in Charleston, S. C., with 
[mi aa to be made in Char ’ i. P. MILLIKEN, Seer 


ETHAN ALLEN STOCK FOR SALE, 











f . :, 
Also, a petite Bay Colt (entire), 20 months old, ont of theabove mare b 


Allen. 


will find it greatly to their advantage to repair to the Coogaree as early as 


VALUABLE Hambletonian Mare, With foal by Ethan Allen; her time out +, 





Address Box 45, Jamaica Plain, Mass. . 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WAREHOUSE. 
D. B. TRIMBLE, 
IMPORTER OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 








FISBING JACKLE, AND SPORISMAN’S GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 
No, 200 BALTIMORE-STREET, BALTIMORE, [ts 
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» e : 
7 SMALL SAIL BOATS, suitable for gentlemen going South; alse several row 


46 


The Spirit ot he Cimes. 


March 8, 








me> Muay engand & 
o" QRe 


FOR SALE, 
FISd & MORTON, 


Old stand, 404 Water-st., N. Y. 
[d15j 


and ducking boats, forsale cheap, Apply to 
New York, Dec., 1665. 





; (AGENT. 
H’s for sale at No. 1 PIN£-STREET, GORNER OF BROADWAY, in original packages 


really fine Wines, can obtain a Circular, with list of prices, by addressing as above. 


JAMES M. SANDERSON 


as imported, the following Wines :— 
CHAMPAGNE WINES, from G. H, Mumm & Co., Rheims. 
THE VERZBNAY—1HE DRY VERZENAY. 
7HE CABINE1—1HE IMPERIAL, and 
THE VIN CKEMANT, OF 1846. 
RHENISA WINKS, from P. A. MomM, Frankfort, 0.M. 
The Austuch Johannisberger, 1846. 
The Duke of Nassaw’s Heinberger Cabinet, 1846. 
And various other brands from $9 to $150 per dozen. 
QLARET WINES, from J. Micuasisan & Co., Bordeaux, 
The Chateau Lafite, 1844. 
The Chatcats Montrose, 1844. 
The Chateau Margaun, 184%. 
And various other brands from $6 'o $36 per dozen, 
Algo in Casks, at from $70 to $300 per 25 dozen. 
He will shortly be in receipt of 
FINE BRANODIES. 
PURE OLIVE OIL, in Cases, Cans, aud Barrels. 
WHITE WLNE VINEGAR and PURE CIDER VINEGAR. 
Gentlemen residing at a distance from New York, desirous of laying in a stock of 


New York, January, 1856. \ {janl2] 





— im about to make some changes in his business, is induced to sell at 


another column). 


Dandy Jim. Lady Alice is stinted to Dandy Jim. 


M. Clay (the original). 
Jim. Stinted to Young America. 


VALUABLE TROTTING STOCE FOR SALE. 


once hig valuable trotting stock at a very low figure, consisting of 
One six yoar.old stallion, DANDY JIM, by New York Black Hawk. 
One yearling stallion, WILD DAYKELL, by Kemble Jackson. (See advertisement in 


One bay mare, 8 yrs. old (LADY ALICE), imported, 153 hands high, and colt by 


One chesnut mare, NANCY DAWSON, 7 yrs. eld, 15% hands high; got by Imp. Trus- 
ee; has trotted in 2:31. Stinted to Dancy Jim. 

One chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, JULIA DKAN, out of a New York Black Hawk mare by 
mp. Trustee. Stinted io Young America, he out of an Imp. irustee mare by Cassius 


One bay filly, 3 yre. old, KATE HAYES, out of a Mambrino Paymaster mare by Dandy 


Also & number of superior Single and Matched Road Horses, very fast trotters. 
Also several young Colts and Fillies, from superior trotting stock, &o., &. 

Also a superior lot of fashionably bred South Lown Sheep. 

For descriptions, prices, pedigrees, &c., address 

{jan26-3m} ISAAC AKIN, Pawling, Duchess County, N. Y. 





tral Course, Macon, Ga., under direction of Central Jockey Club. 


tm ¥ebruary, 1868. 


4 te Sweepstakes for 3 yr. old, Two mile heats, opened by this Club for the Spring 


oviathan. 


BAACON (GEORGIA) RACES. 
WEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, $500 subscription, $250 forfeit, $100 declaration, the 
Club adding $600 if two or more start; Two mile heats. To be run over the Cen- 


om 
. 


. C. vere pames b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacific. 
yers names ¢h.c. by Boston Junior, dam by Andrew. 

Powell names ch. f. by baa 94 dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
A. Hamilton names ch. g. by Tempest, dam by Cock-of-the-Rock. 
W. Stamper names gr. c. Docter Kidley, by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle 
avid McDaniel names br. c. by Brown Stout, out of Carolina’s dam. 
. C. Caffey names — by Nat Pope, dam by Tempest. 

8. Robt. Lundy aames ch. c. by Tempest, out of Molly Slow by Gano. 

9. Thomas Taylor names ch. c. by Glencoe, out of Castinet. 

20. ests Lewis mames ch. c. Andy Johnson, by Albion, out of Berry’s dam by Imp. 

encoe. 
11. "cae Puryear names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove- 
reign. 
12. Thomas Puryear names b. ¢. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Milwood by Imp. Monarch. 
13. T. B. Goidsby names produce of imp. Giencoe aad Betty Oliver by Wagner. 
14. a. Goldsby names prodace of Imp. Sovereiga and a filly by Boston, grandam 
cayune. 

The above entries closed July Ist, 1855, and can be declared off any time before July 
let, 1857. Race tobe run during the regular annual meeting of Central Jockey Club 
K. A. WILCOX, Secretary Central Jockey Club. 
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COLUMBUS (GA.) RACES. 


Meeting, 1856, closed on tire Ist inst., with tue following nominations :— 
fT. Puryear names br..c. Moidore, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Picayune. 
D. McDaniel names b, c. Frank Allen, by Hawkins’ Priam, dam by Imp. Trustee. 
R. P. Field named b. c. by Imp. Hoaton, out of the dam of Ellen Bateman by Imp 


atee. 
T. B. Goldsby names b. c. by Rough-and-Ready, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
R. Landy names ch. f, Duda, by Gano, out of Pringess Victoria by Boston. 
Hi. Caffey names b. 6. by Imp. Sovereign, ont of Little Mistress. 
Joha Campbell names ch. f. by Wagner, out of Glorvena. 
Joha Cam bell names ch. 6. by Wagaer, oat of Sally Bertrand. 
Thos. G. Bacon names b. g. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Eudora by Imp. Priam. 
P. 5. Fowler names b. co. by Imp. Glencos, dam by Medoc. 
*he Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile hve.ts, also closed lst August, as follows :—~ 
W. T. Cheatham namea b. c. Monteiro, by Imp. Gloacoe, out of Seaora Love by Imp. 


Thos. G. Bacom names db. f. by Imp. Albion, out of Berry’s dam. 

Also, ch. f. by Imp. Albion, dam unknown. 

BR. P. Field names br. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Medos. 

D. McDaniel names b. c. by Boston Junior, dam byI p. Trustee 

Thos. Paryear names b. o. by Lmp. Sovereign. out of Miliwood. : 
The Races will commence the 12th March, 1856. faugl8, 


ATKINS’ AUTOMATON : 
OR, SELF-RAKING REAPER AND MOWER. 
BEST MACHINE IN USK. 
1 (the first) used in 1852. 
| 40 used successfully in 1853. 
300 im twenty different States in 1854. 
1200 in all parts of the Union in 1855. 
3000 building for the harvest of 1856. 
4 ey are six good reasons for tuis uoparalleled increase and great popularity : 
ist. It is etrong and reliable, and easily managed. 2d. It saves the hard labor of 
Raking. 3d. It saves at least another hand in binding. 4th It saves shattering by 
the careful handliog in raking; besides, the straw being leid straight, it is well se- 
cured in the sheaf, and does not drop in the after handling, and the heads are not ex- 
posed in the stack, so that the grain saving even exceeds the labor saving. 5th. It is 
a good Mower, being one of the best convertible machines ia use. 6tn. It has a knife 
that does not choke. 

Ita other excellencies, toe numerous to mention here, are fairly given in the cir- 

eulare. Its intrinsic worth is also attested by the award (mostly in omly 3 years) of 
OVER 70 FIRST PREMIUMS! 

Price—Reaper and Mower, $200—$75 on ita receipt, $75 first September, and $50 
iret December. Price of self Raking Reaper only $175. Considerable saving in 
freight to those at @ distance who order prior to Ist March; also liberal discount for 
advance payment. 

To secure a Machine, order immadiately, Though se little kaown the past season, 
and none ready for delivery till lst May, yet not tw>-thirds the castomers could be 
supplied, The reputation of the Machine is now widely eataolished, so that three 
thousand will not as nearly supply the demand as twelve hundred did last year, and 
we shail also be selling four montha earlier. 

aa Order early, if yeu would not be disappointed. 

Pamphlets giving impartially the opinions of Farmers, together with orders, notes, 
&ec., mailed to applicants, and resents. : 

aae- Write to ua at Uhicago (Til), Dayton (Ohio), or Baltimore (Md.), whic’ ever is 
mearest to you. J.3. WRIGHT & UO. 

“Prairie Farmer’? Works, Chicago, Dec. let, 1855. {[m1l-—4m]} 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO.'5 PUBLICATIONS 


ON THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

The Wer. From the Landing at Gallipoli to the Death of Lord Raglan. By W. H. 
Russell, the ‘Times’? Correspendent. One volume, small 8vo. cloth..... $1 00 
‘©The Times’ ’’ Oorr .—Every one has read the brilliant letters of Mr. 
Williaa: Howard Rusrell; the Special Correspondent of the ‘‘Times’’ in the Crimea; 
aad, without doubt, every one will be pleased to hear that the entire series has been 
placed in the hands of Messra. Routiedge & Co., for immediate publication. This re- 
markable Chroniole of the War—from the time of the British Army leaving South- 
#mpton to the very lateat even s—is of important interest in every point of view, no 
less from having first called the attention of the English nation to the state and maa- 
agement of the army generally, and produced those great and entire changes in ili- 
ergavisation, which contributed so greatly to ite subsequent successes, than from ita 
enthralling attraction aga powerfuily-written, intense, and graphic description of 

the terrible drama now being played in the Crimea. 
Picturesiof the Battle-Field. By the ‘‘Roving Englishman.’’ With Numerous 








I, on 5c cnn nc cncececccannecscncaaeeseet cece $1 26 
The War ; or, Voloes from the Ranks. A Collection of Letters from Private Sol. 

diers in the Grimes to their Friends at Home ....... 2.0... 0.66 cece bead ak 25 
Our Heroes of the Crimea. Being Biographical Sketches of the Officers........ 26 


The primes, with:« Visit to Odessa. By C. W. Koch, author of ‘The History of 
urope.’’ OOO OR ODES SEO SEEK EEE EHHEH HERE OEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE eeeee eens see 


aie (Gapt in} Turkey, Russia, and the Black fea. With Large Map, Il- 
n 


ustrations, and Four Portraits in Oil Colors. Crown 8vo., cloth............ 1265 
The Fall of the Orimea. By Captain Spmeet. author of ‘Turkey, Russia, the 

Black Sea, and Vircassia.”’? With Iilustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth ........ 126 
Gregory's Military Map of the Seat of War ...... 


Gregory's Naval Map of the Seat of War in the Baltic, Bla ck, and Cas pian yay = materials for saving life in cases of shipwreck, to encourage meritorious conduct by 
fee eeee tees 25 


Map of Russia, Turkey, and the Baltic .........+-ssceesecc cece ceees 
Just imported and for sale by @. ROUTLEDGE & Co., 18 Sechueee. 
BALDWIN, Agent. 

a@ Our new priced Catalogue can be had on application. “ [38] 


ETHAN ALLEN’S FINAL CHALLENGE 
TO HIRAM DREW. 


We will trot our stailion Ethan Allen against Messrs. Parker & Wanes’ 
horse (known as the Drew Horse), four races, for twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars each a side, half forfeit, to come off over the Union Course, L. I. 

let. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, to take place June 5th, 1856. 
2d. Two mile heats, in harness, June 12th. 

3d. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to wagons, June 21st. 

4th. Two mile heats, to wagons, June 28th. 

The winner to receive the proceeds of the Course, or to be equally di- 
vided, at the option of the accepting party. If but one of the above races 
should be accepted, that must be for Five Thousand Dollars a side, half 
forfeit. In either case the forfeit money to be deposited in the hands of 
S. R. Prarl, Esq., 66 Hanover-st., Boston, by 15th February, 1856. 

Also the following two races :— 

We will trot Ethan Allen against the Drew Horse, on the 9th of October 
next, over the Union Course, Long Island, mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 250 
pound wagons, for $2500 a side, half forfeit. 

On the 16th of October, we will trot him against the same horse, over 
the same course, two mile heats, to 250 pound wagons, for $2500 a side, 
half forfeit. 

The forfeit in the two last named races, to be deposited in the hands of 
Mr. Joshua Seward, No. — Pinckney-street, Boston, on or before the 15th 
of February, 1856. 

That portion of the receipts of the course, which, by custom, belongs to 
the parties trotting their horses, to go to the winning horse. 

If both, or either, of the last named races are accepted, the whole siz 
races above named must also be accepted ; or, the owners of the Drew Horse 
have the privilege of accepting only the first fowr named races, or either 
one of them. 

We doubt if the public or the readers of the *‘Spirit” take much interest 
in a newspaper warfare in regard to the qualities of either the Drew Horse 
or Ethan Allen; therefore we shall decline any farther controversy in 
regard to their trotting ability, except upon the course. 

O. S. Roz & Co. 


STALLIONS FOR 1856. 

map Notices like the following (never exceeding three yay Boys be inserted during the season 
for Five Dollars. 10 those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amoun 

of Twenty Dollars), in this paper, no charge will be made. 


GLENOOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp—at the stable of W. F. 
Harpsr, at Midway, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. 
Glencoe isin fine health; he is the sire of Peytona, Reel, Fanny King, Charmer, 











Highiander, Blonde, and a host of other winners. R. P. BORDETT. 
HIRAM DREW, by the old Drew Horse—at the stable of CHARLES WARREN, Brookline 
Village, Mass., at $50 the season. C. WARREN. 





LEXINGTON, 5 yrs. old, by Boston, out of Alice Carneal by Imp. Sarpedon—at the sta- 
of Frank HaRpsr, Woodford Co., Ky. He will be limited to fifty mares, at $100 each 
(payable in every instance before serving them), with the privilege of returning 
auch as do not prove in foal the next season free, 


TRUSIEE, Imported, ch. h., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker—at the stable of 
Henry Soora, at Morrisania, two miles from Harlem Bridge, and one mile from 
West Farms, on the old Bostoa Road. Terms, $100 the season, 


VERMONT BLACK HAWK (the original), will serve a limited number of mares at 
Bridport, Addison County, Vt., at $100 the season. DAVID HILL. 


LEXINGTON. 

EXINGTON, 5 yrs. old, by Boston, out of Alice Carneal by Imp. Sarpedon, will make 

the season for 1856 at the stable of Frank Harper, Woodferd Co., Ky. He will be 
limited to fifty mares, at $100 each (payable in every instance befere serving them), 
with the privilege of returning such as do not prove in foal the next season free. 
Lexington’s legs and eyes were never better, notwithstanding the reports industriously 
circulated te the contrary. 
Subscriptions will be received from this date, and parties whose letters are received 
after his limit is attained will be notified of the fact. 
Address WM. BROWN, Midway, Woodford Co., Ky. [d1-3m.] 


BLACK HAWE. 
HE original VERMONT BLACK HAWK will serve a limited number of mares the 
coming season at $100each. Gentlemen wishing to secure the services of this 
horse must send in their letters at once. 
Good pasturing at 50 cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the risk of the 
owner. DAVID HILL. 
Bridport, Addison County, Vt., Feb. 28, 1856. {m1} 


FOR SALE, 

OUNG ANDREW JACKSON, the best bred trotting stallion in the world; half- 

brother to Black Hawk anc Kemble Jackson. Young Andrew was iy by a faster 
stallion, and out of a faster mare, than any other stallion in the world; his sire, old 
Andrew Jackson, trotting and winning two mile heats in min, 10sec.—his dam, Great 
Western, was a fine, well bred mare, 16 hands high, beating Polly Ree on the Ro- 
chester track, in 2:34, and then went to Philadelphia, and won-.in 2:37, Young An- 
drew’s trotting and walking speed can’t be beat by any other horse of his weight, 
which is 1300lbs., and is 16 hands Linch high; a dark chesnut. His style and action 
cannot be beat by any other horse. We think, when in condition, he can trot in 2:40, 
and walk in ten minutes. He is made up in the best proportion and the most power- 
ful muscle that can be produced. Perfectly sound and kind, and easy to handle; his 
beauty and usefulness taking the premium at the American Institute in New York. 
His reputation is better known where he has stood for the last five years, in Columbia 
anu Orange counties, N. Y., as a breeder, covering from 70 to 90 mares, at $20 per 
mare, and the surest foal gatter the County ever produced. The majority of the peo- 
ple where he stood will testify to his raising better colts than any horse that has ever 
stood in the county. His reputation has even reached Virginia and Baltimore, having 
had mares sent on here to cover by him. 
Apply to Mr. CAMPBELL, No. 105 East 24th-street. (f16-4t*] 


A BEDOUIN ARAB STALLION FOR SALE. 

D hewn ARRIVED, an Arab Colt, from Amasa, in Eastern Arabia—grey—4 years old, 
and of the Kylan caste. For terms and particulars, apply to JOSEPH CABOT, Esq., 

13 Walnut-street, Philadelphia. {922} 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 
— Subscriber offers for sale the fine trotting stallion PLATO, by New York Black 
Hawk, he by Andrew Jackson, the sire of the renowned Kemble Jackson. Plato’s 
dam was by Shark, own brother to the celebrated Black Maria, by Eclipse, out of Lady 
Liehtfcst. Plato is a jet black, 16 hands high, 3 years old. He may be seen at the 
stavie of WM. M. RYSDYA, Chester, Orange County, New York. 
Oot. 26, 1854. [o28 tf] 


























FOR SALE. 

g be~ subscriber offera for sale his trotting stallion POSCORA. He is coming eight 
color chesuut; 16 hands high, perfectly sound; without fault or blemish, and re- 

markably geatie. His stock, botu is igure and gait, promise as well as any in this 

country. He has trotted in 2:36, im haraess, without training. Enquire of J. BEEK- 

MAN FINLAY, Saratega Springs. 

Feb. 1, 1856. [f10} 


TROTTING STOCK FOR SALE 

HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale, at his Farm, Pawling, Duchess County, New York, 
the magnificeat stallion DANDY JiM, dred by himself, and foaled June 14, 1849. 
He is dark bay, 16 hands high, full mane aad tail, most excellent feet and limbs; 
sound, kind uader the saddie and in harness; knows no vice, and for beauty of figure, 
style of action, and flight of speed, is not excelled by any stallion of his years. He 
bas proved himself a sure ani superior foal getter. He was got by New York Black 
Hawk, he out of Sally Miller by Andrew Jackson. His dam is Lady Moore, out of Mes- 
senger Maid by Mambrino Paymaster (the sire of Iola, Mambrino Chief, &.). Lady 
Moore trotted at five years old one mile in 2:56, wagon and driver weighing 500lbs. 
Also for sale, WILD DAYRELL, foaied June 11, 1854. He is a dark bay, large size, 
fine figure, good carriage, and shows unmistakable evidences of speed. He is out of 
Lady Moore by Kemble Jackson. ; ISAAC AKIN, 
Three hours ride from New York, per Harlem Railroad. {jan5-8m] 





FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


One Medal and Diploma from the Associations of the Exhibitions of All Nations 


Nine Silver Medals, from the American and Mechanics’ Institutes. 

One Gold Medal, for 1855, from the American Institute. The only Gold Medel eve 
oeacwee for the manufacture of Fishing Rods, Reels, and Tackle, in the Unite: 

es. 

HE above first class Premiums have been awarded to J. & J. C. CONROY, 65 Fu 
ton-street, N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels, and Tackle of ail kinds. 

J. & J.C. C. request the inspection of Wholesale Dealers and Amateurs to ‘hei 

large and unequalled stock of the abovearticles, many of which are reduced in price 
Every description of Netting for sale, or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. 

Four Hundred Lancewood Poles of the best quality. 

Rods, Reels, &., Made and Repaired. 


A fresh supply of genuine Chinese Grass Lines. (jan26—6m 








MASSACHUSETTS POWDER WORES, BARRE 
A. G. FAY, POTTER & CILLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SPOR1UNG, RIFLE, MARSH, SEA-SHOO1ING, AND COMMON 





Office No. 1 City Wharf, Boston. ~~ wen A.G FAY, Agen 

[o6—3m} 9 

TO GUNSMITHS, SPORTSMEN, CITY AND COUNTRY 
DEALERS. 


4 largest and best assortment of Single and Double Guns; Target and Sporting 
Rifles in every variety; Revolvers; Siagle and Double Pistols of all descriptions, 
Powder Flasks, Shot Pouches and Belts, Game Bags, Dram Flasks, Bowie and Sports 
men’s Knives, Percussion Caps of all kinds; Material for the manutacture of Guns 
Rifles, and Pistols, and every article required for Gunsmiths’ and Sportsmen’s use, a! 
ways on hand, or furnished to order, 
Al 99 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
ONION & WHEELOCK 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Depot for Fire Arms, &., manufactared by Allen Thurber & Co. Armory at Wor 
cester, Mass. fn10} 





BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 

‘ a? ESTABLISHED 18438, 

W BEBE will be found the largest and best assortment of fine double and single mm 
and Duck Guns in the City. Also, a complete assortment of Ririas, Colt’s, A! 

en’s, and Thurber’s Revo_vers and single PisTous of all kinds; fine powder Flasks, Shot 

Belts and Pouches, Game Bags, Cleansing Rods, Nipple Wrenches, Ely’s celebrated wa 

ter-proof Caps, Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do.; Wire Cartridges; Curtiss 

and Harvy’s Diamond Grain Powder, Pigous and Wilk’s do. In fact, every article per 

taining to fit the Sporrsmay out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting « 


| good articie at No. 518. Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside, Baltimore. 


; ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guns 
N. B.—G@uxs Rifles, and Pistols, made or mporte order, and all Repairing dons 
jn best manner and warranted. (fl? 


REMOVAL—SPORTSMENS’ WAREHOUSBE. 
HENRY TOMES & Co. 
IMPORTERS OF GUNS RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND ALL ARTICLES OF SPORTING WARE AND AMMUNITION, 

HAY’ REMOVED to a new and commodious store, in their old locatien, 209 BR 

WAY, where they invite the attention of Sportsmen and Dealers in Sporting * 
cles to their stock, comprising Ely’s Caps—Patent Wire Cartridges—Best White Cloth a 
Concave Felt Wadding—Cloth Wadding, in Sheets—Baldwin’s Paper Wadding— Walk 
Caps—Cox’s Caps—Powder Flasks—Shot Belts—Game Bags—Dram Flasks—Saloon P! 
L1’s Pistois—English Belt Pistols—Deringer Pistols—Pocket Pistols—Bowie Knive 
Sporting Knives—Best English Leather Gua-cases—Dog Whips—Dog Calis, Sc., Se 
Guns of all dimensions and quality for Upland and Bay shooting. 
H. T. & Co., having made arrangements with the most celebrated Gun-makers, « 
ready to take orders for Guns of any dimension and quality that they may not have 
hand, on the best possible terms. 
The newest and most improved Sporting Articles always on hand. fap 


TO FISHERMEN 
AN Improvement in FISH HOOKS, long desired, is now attained, in tae new 
GRAVITATION FISH HOOKS; 
the point being central with the line, when set for use, retains its position to hold ti: 
Fish when hooked. They are made with the greatest care frem double refined epriny 
steel, and the strength of each hook is separately tested. A single trial will prove th 
peculiar advantages of thei: shape and quality. All sizes and styles constantly o 
nd. 


PATENT SPINNING BAIT. 
This is a new article, and superior to all Squids, Spoons, or Screw Bait, heretofore 
use. 
The subscriber also manufactures all kinds of 


FISH HOOKS, FISH LINES, FISHING APPARATUS, &C. &C 

In addition to the great variety of patterns of bis Fish Hooks, there has lately bes 
added the Kirby bent, needle point Limerick Hook—a long shank Salmon Hock, anc 
an improved Virginia Hook, making » greater variety of Patterns of Fish Hooks thay 
can be found im any other establishment in the country. Also manufacturer of 

WARRIN’S CELEBRATED NEEDLES. 
a@ Drilled-eyed and common Needles of every description and quality. Basoy 
meer os Part Burrons, Superior Table and other Cutlery—Silver-plated Spoons, Fort 
c., &c, 








MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 
supplied on the best terms. 
jmil JOHN WARRIN, 48 Maiden Lane, New Yor! 


WESTLEY RICHARDS’ GUNS AND CAPS 
HE Subscribers are the only recognized Agents for the above Guns and Caps, » 
have just received a full assortment. For sale on the best terms. 
[mh19] HENRY TOMES & O0., 203 Broadway, N. ¥ 


JOHN MULLIN, 
MANUFACTURER OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE AND SINGLE BARREL GUNS, 
EQUAL IN WORKMANSHIP TO THE BEST IMPORTED. 
Gas expressly made suitable for Deer, Geese, Ducks, and heavy game in genera!:: 
all his guns are proved by himself, they are WARRANTED to shoots trong, and regul 

{ r=! —, of shot, or altered to suit purchaser (free of charge), if required, afte 

al. 
Also, cheap Imported Guns, of every variety; Starkey’s, Walker’s, and Cox’s Caps; Flasks 
Pouches, Shot-belts, Cleaning-rods, 5g A pacar Wad-cutters, &c. 

Repairing done in best manner, at No. 16 Ann-street (late of 140 Nassau-st.) 








(nay Sd 





SETTERS AND POINTERS. 
Fo SALE, several very superior thoroughbred well broken SETTER and POINTES 

DOGS, some of which are broken to retrieve; also a few unbroken. For partica 
lars, address Box 1901, Post Office, Philadelphia. 


DOG DEALER. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE 
BY G. W. COOTER, CLEVELAND, OHI¢. [je 
LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER 
137 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 
MAS TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, and warranted 0 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it * 
their advantage to give us @ call before purchasing elsewhere. 


{aug i8—tf] 
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W. F. DUSENDURY, 
WM. J. VAN DUSER. 

N.B.—Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatnew 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. [ jy8l 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 
L= Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made ™ 
order, at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 


in every respect. be - 
Also, Painting, Trimming, and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and ds 
tch 





atch. 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me 
eall before purchasing elsewhere. [ol0-ly* 





FASHION’S COLT FOR SALE. 

dE chesnut colt HERMES, by Mariner, out ef the celebrated mare Fashion, and 

bred in 1852 by the Jate W. Gibbons, is offered at a fair price. 

Hermes is coming four this spring, stands 1532 hands, and promises to-be a true son 

ot his greatdam. Perfectly souad, without fault or blemish, remarkably gentle, 
broken to saddie, he is ready for training and winning laurels. 

Apply to the owner, A. MAILLIARD, Bordentown, N. J. (f23-3m] 


FOR SALE, 


A FULL 8L9ODED POINTER DOG, 4 years old, well broken, yellow and white; price 
$100. Address J. H. B., Box 2771, Post Office. {23} 








AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 
HE LIFE SAVING BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, was formed and 
chartered in 1849, its object being to procure Life Boats and Station Houses, with 


granting therefor medals and pecuniary rewards. 

Through the liberality of Congress numerous Life Boat Stations have been estab- 
lished on the shores of Long Island and New Jersey, by which more than 1700 persons 
have been rescued from impending death. Without these means of escape, the dread- 
fal tragedy of the Mexico and Bristol weuld have been repeated. The immense and 





NOTICE TO THE OWNERS OP HORSES. 


» SUBSCRIBER would give notice that he has completed a suit of stabling at Go- | wrecked. And what nobler aim, what more humane achievement than that of res- 

cuing the poor emigrant and the tempest-tossed mariner from the jaws of death? 
The services of all those connected with the association are wholly gratuitous, but 
their funds are emtirely inadequate to carry out their views. They appeal therefore 


.. shen, for the accommodation of Horses, and would announce his readiness to re- 
seive orders from city gentlemen who would wish to give their horses a country run 
nm @ 12x20 vox stall this winter, where they can have the best ef care, with plenty of 
what all horses and horsemen admire—good carrots, wheat bran, oats, and hay, with | with confidence to their fellow citizens, to aid with liberal contributions their efforts 
ree acoess to water at all times and weather, at the nominal sum of $10 to $i2 per | in the cause of humani ; 


maonth, aad security given, if required. 


i would refer, by permission, to the following gentlemen :—Messrs. Geo. Payne, Geo. E. K. Colli 
— Jas. D. McMann, P. W. Neofus, 231 Wostat.. Thos. Carlin, Deputy Sheriff, 65 ns, Esq. 

rand st., N. Carpenter, 23 Dominick-st., D. Godwin. carriage maker, and Mr. Rich- 
r. Jos. 0. Johnston, of 
Mount Holly, N. J.; Mr. N. Townsend, of Paterson, N. J.; Mr. W. D. Sparks, of Hamp- 
t ouburga, Ucange Go.,N. Y.; Mr. J. 5. Edsall, of Goshea, Oraage Co., N. ¥.; with a 


ards, merchant tailor, Broadway—ail of New York City. 


host of others aot necessary to pty on 
0) MI IN, Farrier, Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y. 
a&@ Ifall horses aro not returaed ia satisfactory condition, there shall be no charge 


constantly increasing commerce of this port demands of the citizens of this emporium 
the most comprehensive plan and effective means for sayiog the lives of the ship- 


Donations will be received by 
Mortimer Livingston, Esq., 

Chs. H. Marshall, Esq., Solomon 1. Nicoll, Esq., Committee, 
John C. Greene, Esq., 
Wm. S. Wetmore, ksq-, ; 
And by efficers of the Association. 

Joseph Walker, President, 31 Pine-street, 

Daniel Lord, Esq., Vice President, Merchants’ Exchange. 

Robert C. Goodhue, Eeq., Treasurer, 64 South-street. 
John D. Jones, Esq., Secretary, President Atlantic Mut. Ins, Co. 


Robt. G. Goodhue, Esq. 





{a29-3m } 


[jan26-3m] 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, BTC. 
re FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth-street, New York, has cow 
stantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat 


best materials. Carriages from his establishment are new running in England, France, 
Canada, and throughout the United States. 
Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any patte 
neaeener? terms. ISAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. ¥. Orty 
{ap7-t f1 








ed 


SADDLES, HARNESS, &c, 
Ps TRAINOR, 
IMPORTER AND MANUF 878 BROADWAY OORNER OF WHITE-ST., 
ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddiery= 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &., of the very finest quality, by the best Louaos 
makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harness, of the most el t description, on hand, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material workmanship. 
An assortment of Patent Whalebone ribved and steel spring Trunks, which are uneur 
passed for lightness and durability. 
All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 
N.B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &c [apS—lLy 


LACHEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY & Co, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, 1851. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, CRYS1AL PALACE, NEW YORK, 1868. 

EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, 204 Gentlem® 
and J.adies Riding Saddles. Their Race Saddles and Trotting Harness are 
arte oe to be unsurpassed for lightne$s, workmanship, and durability, Singoing 

Lamps, Trimming Shears, Combs, &c., constantly on hand. ; ‘ 
All orders from aay part of the United States promptly attended to and satisfactios 
guaranteed. {my1l9-ly*] 











McILVAIN & ORR, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 71 JOHN-STREET, 

AVE on hand a large quantity of Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Likewise, Bram* 
Pootra, Shanghai, cal other may Powis. Birds and Bird Cages, Mc. &o 
pectin iniee Roses and other Flewers every day dursg the ring, at 10 o’clocs 

piel - 








terns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the very 
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The Spirit of the Cues. 
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A. D. MANSFIELD, 
Ne. 525 MAIN-STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


’ ? 
RNISHING GOODS. 
FINE FASHIONABLE CLOT MIM. Niirit oo eek (e 





LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
IGARS of the finest brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine—Philadelphia 
WY Lager Beer, &c. 
Chess Room, American and English Papers and Periodicals. [88] 


NATIONAL HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HE SUBSCRIBER having purchased the furniture and leased this establishment for 
a term of years, and made extensive improvements and alterations, such as re- 
laying the first floor with marble tile, re-furnished the parlors, dining rooms, and 
chambers, in a manuer that will compare favorably with any Hotel in the country, 
announces that the house is now open. WM. GUY. 
Oct., 1855. {n3] 


WINES OF HUNGARY. 
HE Subscribers, sole importers of the wines of Messrs. Franz A. Jalics & Co., Pesth, 
Hungary, have in store and in bond, a large stoek of superior Red and White ta- 

ble and dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3,50 to $8,50; the latter (including 
Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at from $10 to $30 per dozen, all of which they 


wails me] —o eT * LENT & GROSSINGER, No. 102 Fulton-street. 


EUREKA! A PERFECT BILLIARD TABLE AT LAST. 
ICHAEL PHELAN’S Model Billiard Tables, with his new combination cushions 
composed of several materials, and 50 constructed as to insure mathematica 
correctness of angles and the requisite elasticity in all seasons; a desideratum long 


othe undoraianed fren his ag experience in the billiard business, without egotism, 


contends he is capable of judging whata table should be, and he pledges his reputa- 
tion that these exhibit advantages possessed by no others, and opens up a new era in 
billiards. Having opened the spacious hall No, 39 Chambers-st. (up-stairs), next to 
Burton’s Theatre, where several of them are up for exhibition and practice, he invites 
gentlemen to give him a call and test them. These tables are promptly manufactured 
to order, and will be sold as ae as the ordinary tables of the day. 

[s1-t?] MICHAEL PH , No. 89 Chambers-st. (up stairs). 


NASHVILLE INN. 

HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully announces to the public that this well-known Eotel, 
T having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in every depart- 
ment, he pledges himself that no effort on his part shall be wanting to make his guests 
comfortable. He has reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressly for the 
accommodation of transient families. 

SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 
He solicits a share of the public patronage. 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1855. [£24] SAMUEL J. CARTER. 


UNION HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
7. undersigned informs the public that he has purchased from Isaac M. Hall, Esq., 
the entire fixtures and appurtenances connected with the well-known UNION HO- 
TEL, situated on the Plaza, in this var 
Extensive repairs and alterations will be made, and the house fitted in a style equal 
in ali respects to a first class European Hotel. 
The Bag will be par excellence, and the patronage of his old friends is respectfully 
adlicited T. K. BATTELLE. 


























ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 
YFFICE on the Marble floor, to the left of the main entrance, Broadway. House’s 
Printing Instrumeat used. Connects with all stations in the United States and Cana- 
aad. A Bulletin of the latest news is posted in the Exchange Room, for the free inspec- 
tioa of the Pubiic. 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE. 
{my20} GUS. SWAN, Manager. 





TOBACCO. 
HE subscribers, late Warwick, Otey & Co., are now prepared to furnish their cus- 
tomers, oldand new, with any quantity of their ‘“SALLIE WARD,” ‘JULIA DEAN,” 
or “LA BELLE” Tobaccos. These brags are justly celebrated, and the Tobacco will 
be sent to order, in any sized packages from five to one hundred pounds in weight, to 
any part of the United States or Canada. DEXTER, OTEY & BROTHER, 
Lyachburg, Va., July 8, 1854. [jy22-ly. 


THE ART OF SELF DEFENCE. 
KENSETT, the veteran, and PROF. WATSON, will give lessons in the manly art of 
e Self Defence, at their Gymnasium, 167 Walker.street. Terms.—Six dollars for a 
course of 10lessons. Gentlemen attended privately at their own rooms. Hours of 
attendance, from § A. M. to10P. M. 
N. B. Sword practice taught in a few easy lessons. [29] 








BOOKS FOR WINTER READING. 
RECENILY IMPURIED AND FOR SALE BY GEO. ROUILEDGE & CO., 
No. 18 Beekman-street. 
Wild Sports in the Far West. By Frederick Gerstaecker. With tinted Illustra- 
tions by Harrison Weir. 8vo., cloth,........ 00 00r cece cece cece coee coce cece $1 25 
— Henry—Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden. [Illustrated. Cl. 8vo., 
1 


ere conaioaneten’ Bld ddles Be Les ie ke A ek Ble 2s 640400-4rdsareniveses  & Oe 
Maxwell, W. H.—Highlands and Islands, a sequel to Wild Sports in the West. 2 

CO Se Ss oh dn antnd cndbtnheneccouedote. weds euepeeriees cccccceccecce 2 50 
Maxwell, W. H.—Wiid Sports and Adventures. 1 vel. fcp. 8vo., bds....... oe cece 38 
Franklin, Sir John, and the Arctic Regions, with a Map. Fep. 8vo., cloth...... ° 50 
Carleton, Wm.—Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry ; fully Illustrated. 2 

VOIS. BVO. GUE 64.0.0106.0.506 veebicce © +0 Ghee URC Obs COR CONSs cote e6eseeesereer ane 
The sams in five vols. fep. 8vo., cloth .........sse00. . 250 


Haanay, James—Sketches in Ultra Marine—Com prising Personal Reminiscences 
and Sketches of Percival Plug, Mr. Snigsby’s Yacht, Pip’s Cruise in the Vio- 


tot, King Dobbe, Bc. 1 vol. Sve., COG. ..ccciccccccccccccccce cece cece ccccce 1 50 
Hannay, James—Sand and Shells ; Nautical Sketches, fully Illustrated. 8vo., 
ee EE 7 ERP EA ap OF ateane ait ee 25 
Mr. Sydenham Greenfinch, Adventures of—Numerous Illustrations. 8vo., fancy 
POE FOUSG SNES ChE COE Wain on KO nbd beeS BOR GOO) S006 £4d0Kabann sous . . eee 
a P ap titi. or Mere Human Nature , by Annette Marie Maillard. 
iP Snr 600s shut ve6e hace see ¥6ob 6aneteageeOe seek habe boee 940000 0000 ene ° 
Miles Trementere ; by A. M. Maillard ; Illustrated. 8vo., cloth ........csee-cees 1 25 
Sa Priced Catalogues of Geo. Routledge & Co.’s Publications always on hand. 
[d16] £. BALDWIN, Agent. 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
RETIRED CLERGYYe\N, _Testered to health in a few days, after many years o 
44 great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will send 
(free) the prescription used. Direct to Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton.street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [jy 28} 


CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
‘ F. A, HINRICHS, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, 
\/» @ complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s, and Wickham’s Balls, 
vumps, etc. Aiso fine Gentlemen and Ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in 


that line, together with a well assorted stockof Fancy Articles, fine Glass Ware, French 
Porcelaine, Toys, etc. [ap7] 


W. BRUNNER & CoO., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS!® 
%29 BOWERY, OP POSIZE PRINCE-SIREE1,70 BLEECKER-S1., NEAR BROADWAY 
DRUG STORES FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 








{je10} 





— er fer regre FANCY LOP-EAR RABBITS. 

undersigned will be happy to show a choice lot of imported -eared, Rabbits, to 

<P geatiomentnterested at his residence in Melrose. This stock in” from the best in 
gland, and was selected with care. I have afew young Rabbits for sale, which wil) 


de ready to deliver in July and A . 
Boston, June 31, 1862.” — em eats wae 


DANIEL D.WINANT 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD-TABLE MAKER, 
om No. 78 Gold-st., between Beekman and Spruce, New York. 

~- ee in the line furnished at ten per cent. less than any other establishment 

© City—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
Pon eg has g® ~ ~1 bg ty Barmy Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 

s ar J ‘ 

tye] Sra  -a a e rds, e In short, everything in the trade always to 


Ba Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
[o6-1 





person. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1855-56. 
HE Board of Directors beg herewith to inform you, that the CON- 
NERTS and REHEARSALS of the present season will take place 
at ‘8LO'S SaLoon and GarpEN, in the same manner as during the last 
Season. A list of the dates of the different Rehearsals and Concerts will 
be found subjoined :— 
Afternoon Rehearsals on Saturday from 34 to 54 o’clock, P. M. 
Morning “ “s “« 10t012 «* A. M. 
Concerts on Saturday from 8 to 10 o’clock, P. M. 
1355.—Oct, 13, 27, and Nov. 10—Afternoon Rehearsals. 
Nov. 24, Morning Rehearsal and First Concert. 
Dec. 8 and 22, Afternoon Rehearsals. 
Jan. 12, Morning Rehearsal, and Second Concert. 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 9, Afternoon Rehearsals. 
March 1, Morning Rehearsal ane Third Concert. 
arch 15 and 29, Afternoon Rehearsals. 


: Pril 19, Morning Rehe 
Naw Yorx, Sept be oy arsal and Last Concert. 


1856. 


: me TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Subscribing Members, 19 
f anal ores aes “lod . a annum, in advance. 
ssociate Members, $5 per annum, in advance (A Ti 
‘ icket to each of 
rm... public Rehearsals, and one Ticket to each of the Four Concerts. ) 
Pega ms Members, $3 per annum,in advance. (A Ticket to each of 
: wd se owe Rehearsals, and one Ticket to each of the Four Concerts. ) 
Fon ubscription, please apply to Messrs. SCHARFENBERG & Luis, 769 


adway,corner of Ninth-st ; OrtoMr. L.S 
. . L. Sprer, Secret . 
8t.; and to Mr, P. K. WEIzEL, 213 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. bree Tels 


(Three Tickets to 





EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE, NO. 42 NASSAU-ST,,N. Y. 
WILLMER & ROGERS 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS, 
ER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, which they supply by single numbers to pur- 
chasers, to annual subscribers, and to the wholesale e. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, and everything of 
interest relating to the War, land and sea fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and 
single volumes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered im any part of New York immediately on arrival of the 
steamships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, 
Ireland, the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 


Books imperted singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
[d30] LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


TROTTING—BEST TIME ON RECORD! 
N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU-ST., 
Nearly opposite City Hall, New York, 
Has just published New Prints of the celebrated Trotting horses, 


SONTAG AND FLORA TEMPLE, 
In their match to Wagons, May 7th, 1855. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored, 


FLORA TEMPLE AND HIGHLAND MAID 
In their match in Harness, June 28th, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored, 
TACONY AND MAC, 
Match under the Saddle, June 2d, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored. 
CENIREVILLE AND BLACK DOUGLAS, 
Match te Wagons, June 2ist, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored. 
FLORA TEMPLE TO A WAGON, 
Size, 22x 30 inches. Price $2,00, colored. 
TACONY TO A SULKEY, 
Size, 22x 30inches. Price $2,00, colored. 
LADY SUFFOLK TO A SULKEY, 
Size, 2334x30 inches. Price, colored, $2,00. 
MAC TO AS 
Size, 2334x30 inches. Price colored, $2,00. 
TRUSTEE IN HIS GREAT TROT OF TWENTY MILES IN 69 3544 SECONDS. 
Size, 2334x380 inches. Price, colored, $2,00. 
Also the’sl owing—Size, 2334x30 inches—Price, colored, $3,00 each :-— 
LADY SUFFOLK AND LADY MOSCOW, Race to Wagons. 
BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, Race to Wagons. 
DANIEL D. TOMPKINS AND BLANC NEGRE, in Double Harness. 
The following—Size, 17x24 inches—Price, colored, $1,50 each :—~ 
Laby SuFFoLK (saddle)—Lapyr Moscow—Lapy Serron—DurcuMan—RiPron—PsLaaM—Jag. 
K. Potk—Grey Eaciz—Jaox Rossrrer—Biack Hawk—St. LAWRENCE. 
The abeve Prints have been drawn from life with great care, and are pronounced by 
the most competent judges to be faithful likenesses of the Horses, and their peculiar 
style of trotting. 
pies will be carefully enveloped, and sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of or- 
ders and remittance of the price advertised. Address, 
[n5} N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
N ELEGANT COLORED PRINT of the great double team race to wagons, over the 
Union Course, L. I., June 5th, 1855, between 
Geo. Spicer’s b. g. Lantern and ch. g. Whalebone, and 
H. Woodruff’s bl. m. Stella and gr. m. Alice Grey. 
Size, 23x32 inches. Price $3. 

The above print represents the teams passing the Judges’ stand, showing accurately 
the position and action of the horses, and is pronounced by competent judges the best 
trotting picture ever published. 

Copies will be carefully enveloped and forwarded by mail, free of postage, on re- 
ceipt of order and price advertised. 

Published and for sale by N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. [027] 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A FINE colored print of the celebrated mare POCAHONTAS, to a wagon, pacing a 
mile in the unprecedented time of 2:17}. 
Size, 2334x380. Price $2, 
ALSO, a fine print, representing the celebrated 
; VERMONT BLACK HAWK AND LADY SUFFOLK, 
standing in the field on the farm of D. E. Hit, Esq., at Bridport, Vt.; taken a few day 
before the death of the mare, she being atthe | nein foal to Black Hawk. 
Size, 2234x30. Price, pl +,$2; colored, $3. 
Copies will be carefelly enveloped and torwar dea by mail, free of postage, on re- 
ceipt of order and price advertised. 
Published and for sale by N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New-York. [522] 


7:193—LEXINGTON—7.23}. 
PEE THIS DAY, a fine colored print of the unrivalled LEXINGTON, which 
may be relied upon as a correct and truthful portrait, andis published with the 

sanction and approval of his owner, R. Ten Broeck, Esq. 

Size for framing 24x30 inches. Price $2. 

Copies will be carefully enveloped and forwarded by mail, free of postage, on re- 
seipt of order and price advertised. 

Published and for sale by N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. 

June 2, 1855. [je2] 


THE SCOONER YACHT “AMERICA,” 170 TONS. 
Dedicated, by permission, to J.C. Esq., Commodore of the N. Y. Yacht Club, 
By whom this print has been inspected and highly approved. Forming Plate No. 8 of 

' “FORES’S MARINE SKETCHES.” 
Price, 10s. sterling each, colored—5s. eg Kens lain. 
In progress, a series of portraits of Noted Yachts, entitled ‘‘Forzs’s Yacutiva SOUVENIRS.”’ 


TEDDINGTON 
WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1851 
With portraits of A. TayLor, the Trainer, and 5. Marson, the Jockey. 
From a picture by Mr. J. F. Herring, Senior. 
ce, accurately eolored, £1 1s. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN AND VOLTIGEUR 




















Running the Great Match at York for 1000 Sovereigns a side, with portraits of 
The Jocks, C. Mantow and N. Fiarman. From a picture by Mr. J. F. Herring, Senior. 
Price, accurately colored, £1 1s. 

Published by Messrs. FO No. 41 Piccadilly, London [s27-t f 





‘HE CAN GO IN 2:40, BUT HE IS LAME.” 
TELL, if that is the case, try the Rossiter Liniment, which is far superior to any 
mixture extant for strain of the Coffin Joint, Sweeney, Kicks, Cuts, Chafings, 
&c. Trainers should bear in mind that it is the best of ‘‘bracing’’ for the back sinews 
and no one should ever turn loose a quarter horse on a hard path without having 
some Rossiter to bathe his limbs in after the dash. 
PRAIRIE VOLATILE cures Ague in forty-three hours. Make a note of that, you that 
are shaking half of your time. 
The price of each remedy is One Dollar, forwarded by mail from Colesburgh, Dela- 
ware Co., Iowa. CHARLES REUBEN HARMON, 
Ring Bone and Spavin (in their incipient stages) readily yield to the Rossiter. 
[822) 





NEWS FOR THE PHOPLE. 
If you want Newspapers ; 
If you want Magazines ; 
If you want cheap Publications ; 
If you want Books ; 
If you want ANYTHING that is printed, 
Call on ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
No. 103 Nassau-st., near Ann. 
If you want by the quantity ; 
If you want single copies : 
If you want in wrappers for mailing ; 
If you want new works as seon as published ; 
If you want anything sent by mail, 
Call or send to ROSS, JONES, & TOUSEY, 
No. 103 Nassau-st., near Ann. 
If you want odd magazines ; 
If you want back copies of papers ; 
If you want anything that’s advertised ; 
If you want Fasmion PLases ; 
If you want Prrvess of any kiad, 
Call or send to ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
No, 103 Nassau-st. 
If you want information about men or things in the city ; 
If you want medicine for man or beast ; 
If you want Musto or Songs ; 
If you want your orders obeyed ; 
Pay your postage and send the advertised prices of the things you want to 
. ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 103 Nassau-st. 
[o7[ The great Newsmen of New York. 


BOOKS, PERIOD] -ALS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPERS 
AGENCY, NO. 438 ANN-SIREE1 ~— 
DEX * BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News Agents tothe 
following list of a few of the Weekly Newspapers, which they will furnish with dis- 
atch, together with Books, Magazines, and all the cheap publications of the day, at the 
ublisher’s lowest prices, carefull packed and forwarded. As A pe es and 
books are continually chan . list can never be perfect, but we send a specimen 
opy of all new publications, if required. 





PHILADELPHIA—WEELY, NEW YORK—WEEELY, NEW YORE—WEEELY, 
Courier, irit of the Times, mapas 
Post, eekly Sun, Albany Du 
Neal’s Gazette, Tribune, Universe 
Dollar Newspaper, Scientific American, Truth Teller 
Arthur’s Home Gazette, Golden Rule, Thompson’s Bank Note List. 
Organ (Temperance), Taylor’s do. do. 
BOSTON—WEBELY. Home Journa 
Star Spangled Banzer, Literary Worl MAGAZINES—MONTHLY. 
Uncle Sam, America’s Own, Graham’s, 
Flag of our Union, Wor Farmer Godey’s, 
Pilot, Wilson & Co.’s Dispatch, Sartains’s, 
Yankee Blade, Freeman’s Journal, National, 
Boston Museum, Parker’s Journal, Blackwood 
Olive Branch, Family Journal, The Two Worlds 
American Union, Family Courier, Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
Boston Rambler, Columbia’s Garland, Harper’s ~ 
Yankee Nation, Picayune, International = 


Waverley Magazine. 
Dealers will find it greatly to their advantage to have all their orders packed in our es- 
tablishment, as we can supply them in advance of any other and answer all orders 
' DERTER & No. 48 Ann-st., N. ¥. 
N.B.—AL orders must be pre-paid, or franked by a Postmaster. {jy6. 


FOR SALE, 
A Cae HAREWOOD SETTER SLUT, 3 years old; she is descended from the 
finest stock in the country, and is of a remarkably fine disposition. Price $50. 








SPORTING WATCHES. 
NO. 11 WALL-STREET INP STORY). 
GEORGE C. ALLEN, IMPORTER, 
B=’ leave to call the attention of sporting gentlemen and others to his excellent as 


sortment of 
INDEPENDEN1 SECOND 


AND QUARTER-SECOND WATCHES 
For Timing Horses—in Fine Gold and Silver Cases. ° 
’ 


Also and Silver Watches of every description, of the b: 
~ Bey we i games age rated make 


= 
Diamond Pins .........ceecee cess $15 to 
Diamond Rings.......... cece sees 10 tag 


Diamond Crosses................ 200 to 750 
Diamond Bar-rings.....esccc cece 150 to 500 

Gold Hunting Watches which run eight days. 

Gold Watches in Magic Cases which change into three different Watches. 


Gold Watches which wind up and set hands without any key. 


ee Watches, with certificates from him with each watch, perfect time: 
Coorm Watches, Duplex and Levers—some in hunting cases—perfect time-keepers, 


Independent Se. ae : ) 
Bple ndid Gold see Mi one: se ead gf horses, in Gold and Silver cases. 
ld and Silver Levers, Detached Levers, Lepines, and all other styles of Watches. 


All of the above for : 
Jewelry of all kinds . @ at retail at much less than the usual prices. 


Watches and Jewelry taken in exchange. 


1000/00 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S 
A. FALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 
er aving been entirely bald for more than twenty years’ curing rheumatic pains 
} of the mest alarming character, and all manner of nervous affections together with 
skin diseases and old ulcers of every class @md character. Read the follo wonderful 
cures:—Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge-street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barber, of McDougal- 
street, New York City, had their hair entirely restored after having been bald for many 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly twenty years; his is also a mestyas 
growth he can be seen daily at Tattersall’s, 404 Bipadway, Mr. L. P. Rose, merchar 
1. Oliver C. Densione and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, ali of the 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications. 
Most wonderful cures of nervous diseases: the Hon. Anson Willis of 112 Beste was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the ‘use of half a bottle ROW 
entirely well. Mr. Isaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of 
Vitus’s Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
with only two bottles; résidence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr, 
Henry ©, Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured his niece of 
fits, with which she had been afilicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third-st., New York 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown Gt. had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole faee 
and neck that ner life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at No. 476 Broad: 
where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 cents each, Ks 
trade will be furnished as usual, by S. INGERSOL & Toy 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl-st., near Joha, 


Me A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Linimentand Embrocations made 
and sold in the last 20 years, Dr. Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from its 
merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profession, 
and of the wealthy circles; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medicine ts 
families generally, is a trial of one bottle. 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for a small price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective, than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic % of 
80 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is es 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodic com _ of every 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness e back, pro- 
duced from derangement of the kidnies, catching cold, over straining, imprudence, or 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts like magic—strengthening and heak 
ing the parts affected most ey. ’ 
As a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. “here are many pretended 
remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the peracns were over sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom, sa 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick room 
agreeable as soon as the botile is uncorked; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeable. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 
ter a trial; it clears, softens, and beautifies the skin, on old or young, and creates amos# 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold im large 8 oz. bottles, at 988 
Pearl-st., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome-st., at 50 cents each; $4 g 
dozen, cash. {apls 


eel _ 1 


J. R. STAPPORD'’S OLIVE TAR. | 

To Cure Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, Olive Tar is Applied and Inhaled. 

To Cure Diseases of the Nerves, Muscles, and Joints, Olive Tar is applied. 

Olive Tar, mixed with Mutton Tallow, forms an Ointment which speedily and radically 
cures every disease of the skin. 

When Olive Tar is placed over heated water the atmosphere of the apartment be- 
comes impregnated with the delightful blended aroma of the Olive, and the Pine, 
curing diseases, and preventing Contagion or Infection. 

ware Tar can be applied to the most feeble person, or to the tenderest infant, with- 
out danger. 

The Magical Curative Powers of Olive Tar is due to Electricity. 

The Electrical effect of Olive Tar is to expel disease, and not to drive it in; to relieve 
in all cases, and to cure all that are not beyond hope. 

Pain cannot exist where Olive Tar, or Olive Tar Ointment, are applied. 

Olive Tar does not irritate nor discolor the skin. 

Olive Tar does'not contain a mineral, nor a vegetable poison. 

Pee principal ingredients in Olive Tar are extracted from Pitch Pine Tar and Olive 


[mhis 











Price 50 cents a Bottle, for sale by Storekeepers and Druggists generally. 

STAFFORD’S HALF HUNDRED RECEIPTS, a pamphlet of 18 octavo pages, containg 
full explanations of the above, together with nearly 100 recent and reliable testimo- 
nials of the great efficacy of Olive Tar for the cure of diseases of the 


THROAT, LUNGS, NERVES, MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND SKIN. 
Nearly all of the testimonials are from prominent and well known citizens of New 
York. This book also contains between 


SIXTY AND SEVENTY NEW AND VALUABLE RECEIPTS, 
which should be known to every 


MECHANIC, FARMER, AND HOUSEKEEPER. 
aa Inclose Six Cents, or Two letter stamps, to J. R. Srarrorp, Practical Chemist, 
No. 22 and 24 New-street, New York, and the retura mail will bring you the book, 


with the postage paid thereon. 
" Naw York, Feb. 23, 1855. 


Mr. Srarrorp—Sir : Having used your Olive Tar, we take pleasure in recommending 
itasa most invaluable remedy for all nervous and throat diseases in Horses. We 
have found it am excellent remedy for colds, and sprains of every description, and 
have full confidence in its power to relieve both sprains and enlargement or lameness 
of the joints, if applied immediately on discovers: 

H. B. Wi1son, Foreman Eighth Ave. R. R. Stables. 
Franors Faux, Veterinary Surgeon. 
P. S.—The Eighth Avenue Railroad Co. employ four hundred and fifty horses and 


mules. 
Camp Bosna VistA, near Fort McIntosh (Lavida), Texas, Aug. 15, 1855. 
Dear Sir.—Capt. Marcy placed in my hands, fer use, a small can of ‘‘Olive Tar,” with 
a request that I would give it a trial as a remedy for sore backs on horses of my com- 
pany, and write you the result. This can, containing less than a quart, I have been 
using since the 20th of June. I have about thirty horses in my company, with some 
ten or twelve that have sore backs. I have found this remedy a good one, healing en- 
tirely in a few days some of the back, although ridden every day, and gradually heal- 
ing the others. I regret that I have exhausted the can, and would like to see this re- 
medy introduced into use in our cavalry regiments, as it is the best I have ever seen 
used. Iam, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
. L. Exuiorr, Capt. Mounted Riflemen 
To Mr. J. R. Stafford, No. 22 and 24 New-street, New York [s15} 
- ae 





VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS, 
JUS1 PUBLISHED BY GEORGE ROUILEDGE & Co., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
HE Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry, edited by Martin Doyle. Twenty colored 
plates of the different varieties, and numerous woodcuts; full description of the 
various breeds, with choice and management of Stock. One large volume, Svo., cloth—= 
$2,50. 

Dogs, their Management—being a new plan of treating the Animal, based upon & 
consideration of his natural temperament. Illustrated by numerous woodcuts, depict- 
ing the character and diseases of the deg when suffering disease. By Edward Mayhew, 
M.R.C V.S. One volume, 12vo., cloth—63 cents. 

The Country House, containing General Treatmentand Management of the Poultry 
Yard, the Piggery, the Ox, and the Dairy. Fully illustrated. 8vo., cloth—$1. 

Rham, Rev. W. oe Dictionary of the Farm, witha Supplement, containin Agricul- 
tural Implements and — Artificial Manure, Draining Guano, &c. Illustrated. 
One volume, 8vo., clot ‘ 

Books for the Country, square, cloth 8vo., numerous illustrations, fanc covers——saek 
25 cents, viz:—The Horse, by W. Youatt; Sheep, by W. ©. L. Martin; Cattle, tale Te 
tory, &c., by W. O. L. Martin; Cattle, their Diseases, &c., by W. C. L. Martins) ne Fig 
by W. C. L. Martin; Bees, their Habits, &c., by Rev. J. G. Wood; The Poul J4 Ba 2 
cluding Management of Cochin Chinas, Cage and Singing Birds, Pigeons & bbits, 
and Fowls; Blakey on Shooting; Fish and Fishing in the Glens of Scotland. 


For sale by @. ROUTLEDGE & Co., No. 18 Beekman-street. E. BALDWIN, Acertis) 











DOGS FOR SALE. 
R SALE, a lot of Dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Gre 
FS hounds, King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Seotch Terriers, Pointer 
and Setters, ther with a great variety of watch-dogs- 


-O%pestin the U. S., the price of whie 
P.S.—One pair of Newfoun nf Doge, ee RE, 62-street, ’ P 


$100. Apply to a . 
+ The Bloomingdale stages pass the house everY half-hour {mr} 


DAMS & COB S gS OFFICES 

EXPRE : 

69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 72 CAMP-ST., NEW ORLEANS; AND CORNER OF ROYAL 
’ CAND DAUPHIN STS., MO 


BILE, ALA. 
Ww: shall despatch Expresses to pthc and Mobile, with Freight, Trunks, Specie, 


te Noten 7d Bie po hh for two per eent., and returns promptly made in banka 
yl effected on freight for any amount, great or small, if desired, and premias 


ollected on delivery. 
Cea ie eens ow Orie” Custom House Pasiness attended to for a moderate charg 


[m23] ADAMS & 0O., 59 Broadway: 
WILLIAM W. hd Ae ira 

ATTORNEY ATLA tah 

OMMISSIONER FOR OHIO, INDIANA, GEORGIA, TENNESSEB, & OAZ7o003 7) 























Address E. M. VAN ALSTYN&, care of Davidson & Velee, Albany, N. ¥.  [n@4-Lmi] ; 


No, 847 Broapwar, New York, 
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» the author has worked it up ingeniously, making the situations and inci- 
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The Spirit ot the Limes. 
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Things Theatrical. 


No great event has been achieved in musical or theatrical circles since 
our last. The management of the Broadway are soon to withdraw the 
grand spectacle of ‘‘Herne the Hunter,” which has been played there so 
long with great success, to make room for other attractions. 

At Niblo’s, the entertainments have been unusually diversified. The 
Ravels, always great favorites here, have this season appeared in seve- 
ral new spectacles, but to excite still greater astonishment at their powers 
in pantomime. The pantomime just produced, called the “Elf King, or 
Wealth and Poverty,” is really very beautiful as a spectacle, and ex- 
tremely amusing in the manner in which it is acted. The best criticism 
we can make is, that it is the perfection of dumb show and wonderful 
transformations. The ballet, too, with Mdlle. Robert at its head, is also, 
at Niblo’s, of the first class in this line of amusement, 

At Laura Keene’s Warieties they are playing ‘‘Two Loves and a Life,” 
with infinite success, together with other novelties. 

Burton has added to the almost unrivalled attractions of his estalish- 
ment the renowned Mrs. C. Howard, whose *‘Jenny Lind, with songs,” 
isa great feature. No less than four pieces are offered nightly—a com- 
bination of novelty and fun. Py 

At the Bowery has been produced the grand spectacle of “Ivanhoe,” 
with great success. 

Purdy offers his patrons three pieces each evening, being well aware, 
evidently, that ‘‘variety is the spice of life.” 

Geo. Christy and Woods’ Minstrels, Buckley’s Serenaders, with Wood 
and Marsh’s juvenile comedians (forty in number), have been well pa- 
tronised during the week. The rivalry between them is maintained with 
great spirit, very much to the edification and pleasure of the public. 

The People’s Theatre, Cincinnatt.—Since his advent Mr. Davidge has 
fully sustained the reputation he had acquired as a comedian worthy to 
sustain characters which had become almost defunct from the lack of 
worthy representatives. His Paul Pry last evening was a triumph, and 
we much doubt if one of the large audience who witnessed it would grudge 
a walk of a mile to see it repeated. There is no humbug about Mr. Davidge, 
and we like him for it. Each actor who, since Burton, has attempted 
the part of Toodles, has so copied the original, that, although perchance 
as lean as Romeo’s starved apothecary, he has considered it necessary to 
pad himself to the same proportion as the great mirth-provoking original. 
Not so with Mr. Davidge ; on Tuesday night he relied upon his own fair 


proportions, and in so doing left upon his audience an impress of Toodles 
which no burly gentleman can hereafter efface. Cincinnati Enquirer. 








. LETTER FROM “ACORN.” 


The New Play of ‘*‘ Zafari” at the Boston Theatre—Inauguration of Craw- 
*ford’s Statue of Beethoven, in the Music Hall, Boston. 
Boston, March 3, 1856. 

Dear P.—During the past week but little of interest has transpired in 
theatrical matters, except the production of a new play atthe Boston 
Theatre, from the pen of Dr. J. S. Jones, entitled ‘*Zafari, the Bohemian,” 
which was written for Mr. Wizeman Marshall, it being his first appear- 
ance on the stage of the Boston Theatre. The scene is laidin Madrid, 
Spain, in the seventeenth century. The plot upon which the play is buil, 
is somewhat intricate, and taken from a play written by Victor Hugo, but 





dents effective and telling. The hero of the play is Zafari, personated 
effectively by Mr. Marshall, which character has been greatly elaborated 
by the author, while most of the others in the piece are but little more 
than sketches; yet, in the hands of the excellent company of the Boston 
Theatre, the play was made effective, and was a success. The author 
has made no extraordinary attempt at fine writing, but owing to his fa- 
miliarity with the stage, and what is requisite to produce effects, action, 
instead of words, he has written a play that is likely to interest an au- 
dience. No little of Doctor Jones’s success, as a playwright, may be at- 
tributed to his knowing how and when to get his characters on the stage, 
as well as making their exits effective. The play is rather of the roman- 
tic drama order; the dialogue is generally smooth and pleasing, occa- 
sionally marked by rather caustic slaps at the Romanish Church. Some 
of the imagery is not a little fanciful, yet spirited and teliing, making the 
pictures, however, of somewhat florid coloring; and while the play is not 
one of extraordinary substance or of remarkable strength of language, 
it will, nevertheless, be popular and interesting to a general audience, and 
may be chronicled asa production of considerable merit as an ‘acting 
play. ‘‘Zafari” has been presented every evening the past week, and 
also on Saturday afternoon, to excellent houses. The piece was capitally 
put upon the stage, and has nightly been enthusiastically applauded, and 
gone smoothly off. The play isin four acts, and cast as follows :—Zafa- 
ri, the Bohernian, by Mr. Wizeman Marshall (his first appearance at this 
theatre); Don Sallust De Luzon, Mr. H. F. Daly; Count Camporeal, 
Marquis di Priego, Don Manuel Arrias, Ubilla, Montazga, Covadirna, 
Members of the Council, by Mr. Cowell, Mr. G. Johnson, Mr. Cranshaw, 
Mr. Price, Mr. Holmes,and Mr. Daymond ; Don Gaspar Guritan, Mr. John 
Gilbert ; Galidan, Mr. Donaldson; Scarampa, Mr. Barry; Marquis Del 
Basto, Mr. S. D. Johnson ; Nuncio, Mr. Verney: Usher, Mr. Gouldson} 
Page, Miss Henrietta ; Marianne of Newbourg, Queen of Charles II., 
Mrs. Barrow ; Donna Juanna, Duchess of Albuquerque, Mrs. John Gil- 
bert; Casilda, Miss Emma Taylor. 


Mrs. Barrow made a charming young romantic Queen, and, like every- 
thing that she essays, infused a spirit and life into the character that al- 
Ways commands the respect and admiration of her audience; and in 
this, as in many other assumptions, she makes characters, drawn as 
of secondary importance by the author, stand out in bold relief as pro- 
minent features in the picture. Mrs. Barrow is not simply an actress, 
but an artiste of high merit and extraordinary versatility. Mr. Marshall’s 
impersonation of Zafari was a careful, judicious, pains-taking, and 
creditable performance, and elicited much applause ; but by endeavoring 
not to fall into the error of extravagance or rant, he, at several times, 
was slow and prosy in delivering some few of the speeches ; if he would 
but act quicker, and with greater impulse, he would produce more start- 
ling effects; this is applicable particularly in the Council scene, in the 
third act, where vigor of action, fire, and intensity, is required ; great al- 
lowance should be made, however, as it was his first appearance on the 
boards of this theatre, and, as it were, the audience was new to him; 
while at first, it must have been a severe trial to know how to pitch his 
voice in a house so much larger than he has been used to acting in. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Marshall gained great credit for the manner of inter- 
preting this new creation, which is always a difficult task under any Cir- 
cumstances, particularly so when the author and his friends, as well as 
the actors” best friends, are usually the most exacting critics and greatest 
fault-finders. As Mr. Marshall becomes easy in the words and the busi- 
ness of the part, he will doubtless produce new effects, and make new 
and telling points. Mr, Daly, as Don Sallust, was careful and attentive 
to the requirements of the character, and seemed to satisfy his audience. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert did, as they always do, full justice to whatever they 
attempt, and costumed their characters unexceptionably. Miss Emma 
Taylor had but little to say, but that she said well, and as she cannot 
help looking charmingly, it would seem the work of supererrogation to 
praise her in that respect. In truth, all the characters were sustained 
with care and respectability, while Mr, Barry was the dashing devil-may- 
care brigand to the life. 


**Zafari” is to be presented, for the seventh time, this evening, for the 
benefit of the author, who assuredly merits, from the patrons of the 
drama, and his fellow-townsmen generally, what he will doubtless re- 
eeive, a substantial demonstration of their appreciation of his ability as 
an aus. and his worth as a man and valued citizen. Mr. Marshall 





night, and in some judicious and well-timed remarks, thanked the au- 
dience for the enthusiastic manner in which the play and himself had 
been received; after which the audience called loudly for the author, 
when Mr. Marshall re-appeared and said that he was authorized to state 
that Doctor Jones was not in the theatre. Mr. Marshall is nightly called 
before the curtain and warmly applauded. He continues to act one week 
longer at this theatre. 

At the conclusion of his engagement Mrs. Barrow is to take a benefit, 
when she will produce a new piece entitled ‘‘Olympia, or the Life of an 
Actress,” translated from the French, and adapted to English stage ex- | 
pressly for Mrs. Barrow, by a gentleman of this city. Ina former letter 
I referred to the piece after having read it. In consequence of the great 
popularity Mrs. Barrow enjoys in this city in her professional position, as 
well asin the private walks of life, she is certain of having a crowded 
house upon the occasion. She merits it. 

Owing to some matters, not generally made known to the public, the 
Howard Atheneum has again been forced to close up, shut pan! and 
that suddenly. 

This evening Kimball brings out, at his Museum, ‘“‘The Forty Thieves.” 
This establishment continues todoa fine business with the stock com- 
pany. 

The National Theatre is to be opened this evening by Mr. G. H. Grif- 
fiths, for the purpose of producing ‘‘Herne the Hunter.” 

James Bennett, the tragedian, has been honored by a complimentary 
benefit at St. Louis, where he has been fulfilling a star engagement. 

Mrs. Annie Senter has just concluded a successful engagement with 
Mr. B. English, in Salem Mass. She will shortly play in Canada. 

The Howard Athenzum is now ‘To Let !” 

A very pleasant and exceedingly interesting affair came off in this city 
on Saturday evening last at the Music Hall, it being upon the occasion of 
the inauguration of Crawford’s statue of Beethoven. The Hall was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers, the contribution from the private exotic 
conservatories of our city and suburbs, which was a credit to the taste of 
the many fair ladies who were instrumental in not only causing, but with 
their own beautiful hands making, the very elaborate, chaste, and appro- 
priate decorations. 

A poetical prologue was written and delivered by W. W. Story, Esq., 
who is a warm admirer and patronizer of all the fine arts, and who, too, 
ranks high as an artiste, as well as writer. The musical portion of the 
banquet was one of much interest, comprising selections from works of 
the great composer, performed by persons of @minent musical ability, who 
volunteered their services for the occasion. The choruses were sung by 
about one hundred and seventy-five voices, with extraordinary effect. 
The statue was modelled by Crawford, by order of our highly esteemed 
and public spirited townsman, Chas. C. Perkins, Esq. But I hear Mr. 
Crawford refused to receive any pecuniary remuneration for his services 
in making the model, and that Mr. Perkins had the statue cast in bronze 
at his own expense, and placed in the Music Hall. The statue is thesize 
of life, and placed upon a pedestal of goed proportion, inthe Hall. Du- 
ring the evening a Fantasia was performed by Mr. C. C. Perkins ohn the 
pianoforte, which was received with unbounded marks of approbation 
and delight. It cannot but be matter of cordial congratulation among the 
true lovers of the divine art in our city to see this grand tribute raised in 
memory of the undying genius of this great and marvellous composer. 
The whole affair is no less creditable to the musical taste of our Metropo- 
lis than it is to the liberality of Mr. Perkins and the genius of Crawford, 
to whom we are chiefly indebted for this magnificent work of art. 

While demonstrations of this kind speak well for the growing musical 
and refined taste of our city, it seems to awaken new ardor and enthusi- 
asm in the great public’s mind in regard to the encouragement and ad- 
vancement of ali the fine arts, and the more this feeling is diffused in 
every grade of society and walk of life, the more happiness and refine- 
ment of feeling and sentiment will be found in our midst. 
Truly yours, 


THE ORNITHORHYNCHUS. 


In Australia, ‘‘that fifth, and pickpocket quarter of the globe,” as Syd- 
ney Smith justly observes, where cherries grow wrong side out, and pears 
are of solid wood, and may literally be turned to ashes, conspicuous, in a 
most remarkable Fauna, lives the Ornithorhynchus, which for a while so 
sorely perplexcd the scientific world in its classification. 

At the first glance, it appears like a playful little beast, that has wanton- 
ly thrust its nose into the beak of an overgrown duck, but closer observ- 
ance shows that the hind feet are claws, furnished in the male with spurs 
above, like those of a barn-yard fowl; there are also webs on these claws, 
extending down to the roots of the claws, so that they answer equally well 
for swimming, or digging ; and that the fore feet have fine large webs, 
extending below the claws so that the claws look like a mere waste of 
material, but when the animal takes a fancy to comb out its long glossy 
fur, or enlarge his underground apartments, these webs are instantly re- 
tracted, and the claws perform their perfect work. 

From the top of the beak to the extremity of the broad, large tail, the 
Ornithorbynchus measures scarcely two feet, yet the commodious apart- 
ment at the termination of its serpentine burrow, is often fifty feet from 
the entrance. It spends most of its time in the water, on the banks of 
which it burrows, and like the duck, it shovels for a livélinood. At the 
base of its beak, there projects a broad, loose, leathery flap, the use of 
which is to defend the eyes and ears from the mud in which it grubs, for 
the ears oddly enough, open externally by a simple orifice, near the exter- 
nal angle of the eyes, so that to be over the ears in dirt, does not signify 
much with the Ornithorhynchus, particularly when it has a leather apron 
to cover itself, eyes and ears, while it is about its dirty work. The apron 
is not very ornamental, however, tied about its nose in sucha way. 

When the Ornithorhynchus has a family to provide for, it bestows its 
game while hunting in its cheek puches, andthus by a few journeys 
brings home sufficient marketing for the day. 

The appearance of the young, is very unlike that of the fully developed 
animal. The beak is small and soft, and the margin fleshy. The tongue, 
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close to the edge of the mandible. This gives it that power of suction 
necessary to the existence of the young mammal. 

The Ornithorhynchus has a voice like that of a puppy, but softer. Mr. 
Bennett, who kept a family of these interesting little creatures some time 
in captivity, in Australia, thus describes the gambols of the young : 

One evening both the animals came out about dusk, and went as usual 
and ate from the saucer, and then commenced playing with one another, 
like two puppies, aitacking with their mandibles, and raising their fore 
paws against each other. In the struggle, one would get thrust down, and 
at the moment when the spectator would expect it to rise again and renew 
the combat, it would commence scratching itself, its antagonist looking 
on, and waiting for the sport to be renewed. 

When running, they are exceedingly animated; their little eyes glisten, 
and the orifices of their ears contract and dilate with rapidity ; if taken 
into the hands at this time for examination, they struggle violently to es- 
cape, and their loose integuments make it difficult to retainthem. Their 
eyes being placed so high on the head, they do net see objects well in a 
straight line, and consequently run against everything in the room during 
their perambulations, spreading confusion among the readily overturnable 
articles. I have occasionally seen them elevate the head as if to survey 
objects above or around them. Sometimes I have been abie to enter into 
play with them, by scratching and tickling them with my finger, which 
they seemed highly to enjoy, biting playfully at the finger. Then I placed 
them in a peu of deep water ; they were in a short time eager to get out, 
but when the water was shallow, with a tuft of grass in one corner, they 
enjoyed it exceedingly, rolling one another over in their gambols, and 
when they were tired, retiriag to the tuft, where they would lie combing 
toeir fur. E. W. B. 


Ohio Farmer. 
ss 








CHINESE BILLIARD ROOMS, 
539 AND 541 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

f | eps largest and most elegant place of amusement of tue kind in the world, isnow 

open to the public. The main Hail is 50 feet wide, 125 feet long, and 25 feet high, 

handsomely frescoed and furnished, and contains 18 tables, of superior make and 

finish. ‘he proprietors are fitting up several rooms with one table ineach, ior the 
accommodation of Cinbs, 

Gentlemen fond of this elegant and healthful game are invited to give the place an 





was called beiu.. the curtain at the conclusion of the play, on the first 


inspection, G. D. & C, E, MILES, Proprietors 
{m8-6m] rib , 


which in the adult, lies far back in the mouth, advances in the young,4 


March 8. 


RED EYE. 

R® EYE, by Boston, dam by Imp, Priam, will stand the present season of 1956 at 
my stable, near Pittsylvania Court House, Virginia, at $30 the season, $40 to in- 

sure, and $1 to the groom. 

_ Red Eye was exhibited for the first time last Fall at the Virginia and North Caro- 

lina Agricultural Fair held at Petersburg, Va., and the State Fair of Virginia, held at 

Richmond, Va. At the former he received the first premium of $20, offered for the 

best thoruughbred stallion; at the latter he received the first premium of $50, for 

the best thoroughbred stallion, and another premium of $20, offered for the best 


a his species, was also awarded to him. JOHN L. WHITE. 
mS 
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STALLION FOR SALE. 
ome CLYDE was got by the far-famed imported Old Clyde, Old Clyde by Clyde, 
he by Lofty; Young Clyde’s dam by Young Messenger, grandam by the celebrated 
horse Grand Turk—will be sold at Auction on Saturday, the 22d, by LEEDS & Co., No. 
19 Nassau-street. Warranted sound. {m8-2*] 


Amusements, $70. 


NOTICE—MOBILE THEATRE. 

8 te MOBILE THEATRE will remain open during the balance of the present season, 
it being the wish of Mrs. Field to carry out the engagements of her husband. 

(f16-1m] 
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All persons having such will pease take notice. 


MR. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS, 
1HE MOS1 ATIRACIIVE SIARS IN AMERICA, 
THE ORIGINAL IRISH BOY AND YANKEE GIRL, 


‘ OSE superior personations and artistic excellence have drawn houses crowded 
from parquette to ceiling. 
Their success 1s unprecedented in the annals of the Drama. 

They will have the honor of performing a series of farewell engagements through 
the South and West, prior ts their departure for Europe, visiting 

Baltimore, New Orleans, 

Mobile, St. Louis, &c., &e. 
Many old favorite pieces will be presented, together with several new ones. Co- 
medy, Farce, Burlesque, Drama, Extravaganza, &c. None will be annouaced for thea- 
trical performance, but those written for and is exclusive property of Mr. and Mrs, 
Barney Williams. [n10-2m) 











TROY MUSEUM. 
HIS popular place of amusement, located atthe most central and prominent point 
in the city, may be rented on very reasonable terms by the night, week, or month, 

for Ethiopian, Opera, or Ballet Entertainments, Panoramas, or any respectable ex- 
hibitions, excepting theatrical. 

Apply personally, or by letter, to WAYNE OLWINE, No. 77 South Sixth-street, Phila- 
delphia; or to Mr. John Cantrell, Janitor, in Troy. 

The Spring and Summer Dramatic Season will commence in April. Stars or stock ar- 
tistes desirous of engaging, will address Wayne Olwine, as above. [jan26-3t*] 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, CANADA WEST. 
ie THEATRE is now open for the season. It will hold $240. London ison the di- 
rect road, by railway, from Buffalo to Detroit. Stars will please address 
W. Y. BRUNTON, Acting Manager. 





Samira & DgapMAN, Proprietors. 
‘N. B. When not used for theatrical performances, it will be rented for Concerts, Ex- 
hibitions, &c. Address as above. s15-6m] 








ST. LOUIS “VARIETIES THEATRE.” 

i lease of this Theatre to Jos. M. Field having terminated, it is now offered by 
uw the proprietors fez rent for theatricals, operas, concerts, &c., for a night, week, 
month, or season, as may be desired. It fronts 72 feet on Market street by a depth of 
140, is nearly new (first opened in May, 1852), and is universally admired by all whe 
have been withiait, forthe beauty and arrangements ofits interior. Parties a 
to rent can address the undersigned, whe will take pleasure in furnishing them suc 
additional information as they may desire reiating to terms, &c. 


[je16-6n} FRED. L. BILLON, 


eee 





GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 
No. 444 BROADWAY, ABOVE HOWARD-S1. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 

HE entertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethio- 

pian Delineators, cannot be equalled by any other in the United States. See pro- 
gramme. Doors open at 64—Concert commences at 8o0’clock. Admission 25 cents, 
The public are respectfully informed that the Afternoon Concerts are discontinued, sd 

[je25— 


~~ 





PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITISBURGH 1HEATRE, PILISBURGH, PA. 
FOSITER’S VARIE1IES, CLE VELAND, OHIO. 
| i op these first class Theatres are now open for the season, with excellent compa- 
nies. Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
[82] JOS. OC. FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








THEATRE FOR RENT. 

VHE BUILDING known as the PXLICAN THEATRE, situated on St. Charles-street, 

opposite to Perdido-street, New Orleans, together with all the scenery, furniture, 
&c., attached thereto. Built foran amphitheatre, it has ail the necessary improve- 
ments to be used as such. The location is the best in the city, and toa good and re- 
sponsible tenant it will be rented low, and a long lease given, if desired. For terms, 
apply to DANIELS & BIDWELL, 
jaug.4.] Phoenix House, New Orleana. 











OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully &a- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” and the ‘‘Turf Regix- 
ter.”” 

Mr. C W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agent 
for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos. 
M. James, Dr. A. L. Child, George Morris, and Richard Leeke. Fach of the above gen- 
tlemen has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City describ: 


ng their persons. g 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 


States of Alabama and Tennessee; assisted by O. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel D 
Lewis. 
Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra 
velling Agent, assisted by William H. Weld, John Collins, James Deering, J. Hammitt 
Thos. D. Nice,. Robt. W. Morrison, Edward W. Wiley, Wm. L. Waterman, R. 8. James, 
Alex. H. Carson, L. B. Lemay, E. Mustin, Ben. F. Swain, T. Ashman, and P, Davis, 
AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. LECOUNT & STRONG, Booksellers and Newspape 
Agents, STILL & WOOD, Periodical Dealers, and Messrs. BONESTILL & WILLISTON, San 
Francisco, are duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York ‘‘Spirite 
the Times.” Single numbers may also be obtained from either of the above 
Aa Receipts from either of the above will be good. 
aa All letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher, 








—————— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OP 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 4 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘“NAPoizow or THs TUR.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the charactero “La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as ia their Match in Harness 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARLA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 

JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH BCLIPSE, and FASHION 

















~ . 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISAX"eN “VERY SATURDAY MORNING, Al NO, 233 BROADWAY, N. FORE: 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. ; 

For an advertisement not exseding ten lines—One insertion........» ereee $1,0° 
Do ' do. do. Three months......-ess0. 6,09 
Do. do. do. Six months.....++++ veébeds 9,0 


Do. do. do. One year ...-ssceeceserese 16,00 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 


Extra copies of the Enaravines to be had at One Dollar each. 

Letters wieting to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock, to be addressed, te 
Wa. T. PoRTE. 

Letters relating to the business of the office j 





ing Raya subscriptions, &6., 0 





*°HN RICHARDS, Publisher Ff” 
the paper, to be addressed to a teh s ’ 
Ar Allletters to be post paid, we Fare Ree 
















hiss te 





